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The Outlook. 


Mr. James Parton is thoroughly himself in his 
article for the July Harper, entitled “ Falsehood in 
the Daily Press;’’ that is, he is vital, trenchant, racy, 
rash iv generalization and confident in statement. He 
has a just and vigorous passage on the connection be- 
tween small editorial salaries and large editorial lies. 
“Two-thirds of all the working journalists in the 
country receive less than the wages of good mechan- 
ics; and New York is the one city upon this conti- 
nent where the press has advanced far enough to pay 
a competent and well-trained journalist “as large a 
compensation as a lawyer, doctor, or clergyman of the 
fourth rank, and nearly enough to pay the rent of a 
small house in a second-rate neighborhood.” Now 
** falsehood and folly,’ according to Mr. Parton, “are 
not so much an evidence of depravity as of poverty. 
Intelligence and character are costly; frivolity and 
recklessness are cheap;” and the people who can be 
hired for small salaries on daily papers can write 
nothing but lies—the resource of empty minds. 
oa 


The author of ‘ Etchings” in Scribner has just 
conferred a benefit upon some half a dozen celebrated 
men for which they ought to club together and pre- 
sent him a silver service. He was applied to by an 
autograph-hunter for the addresses of certain poets of 
renown, and this was his answer: “ Alfred Tennyson 
resides at Cambridge, Mass., and may be seen almost 
any day at the counting-room of his publishers, in 
Boston. We also inform him that Messrs. Whittier 
and Lowell reside in the Isle of Wight, and Mr. Bayard 
Taylor in Egypt, where he has an important military 
position in the army of the Khedive. As for Mr. James 
Cullen Bryant, who, by the way, is editor of the Lon- 
don Times, at the last accounts he was exploring the 
site of ancient Troy, with his Homeric friend Dr. 
Schliemann. Letters addressed to these gentlemen 
will no doubt meet with prompt attention.” It occurs 
to us that the writer of that admirable letter might be 
well employed in writing, say, “A Directory to the 
Names and Addresses of Living Celebrities for the 
Use of Autograph-Collectors.’’ Such discriminating 
and judicious accuracy as he possesses ought to be 
utilized. 
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The recent uprising of the subject of cremation 
as a matter of practical discussion has already pro- 
duced a literature of its own, to which Mr. George 
William Curtis has just contributed a characteristical- 
ly delightful chapter. Among his illustrative anec- 
dotes is this, involving the point of scholarly 
distinction between the words “dust’’ and ‘ashes.’’ 
Upon his first visit to England Charles Sumner was 
one day at breakfast with a pleasant party at Walter 
Savage Landor’s. The host turned to Mr. Sumner and 
asked him why General Washington was not buried 
under the Capitol in the city that bears his name. Mr. 
Sumner answered him, and ended by saying, ‘“ And so 
his ashes rest at Mount Vernon.” ‘ Ashes! ashes!’ 
thundered Landor; ‘I am surprised to hear a scholar 
use such a word under the cirumstances. Do you 
mean to say, Mr. Sumner, that General Washington’s 








body was burned?” Mr. Sumner, instantly, and with 
equal spirit, replied, ‘*‘ Mr. Landor, when I read in the 
famous verse of a great and scholarly English poet: 
*E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,’ 
am I to understand that Gray refers to some process 
of cremation Among your English forefathers?” 
— -~— ipo ———— 

We can hardly believe that Mr. James T. Fields 
really made the heedless remark upon which the 
newspapers of the country are just now gnawing, 
“that since 1854 there has not graduated from any 
American college a man who has yet made any great 
mark either as a lawyer, an orator, a statesman, a 
poet, a preacher, an essayist, or an historian.” The 
thorough answer to that statement can only be made 
by an inspection of the graduate-lists of three or four 
hundred American colleges. Meantime, there occur 
to us several names of graduates since 1854, who seem 
to us of sufficient note to upset Mr. Fields’s statement. 
For instance, Elisha Mulford, Yale, 1855, has written a 
treatise on political philosophy, The Nation, which 
has taken rank among the ablest books in the English 
language, and which led Charles Sumner to send word 
to the author, “Iam your pupil.” Foraman of mark 
in statesmanship we name General Garfield, Williams 
College, 1856, and both in statesmanship and oratory, 
William Walter Phelps, Yale, ’61, and Chauncey M. 
Depew, Yale, 56. Among preachers of “any great 
mark,” surely Phillips Brooks, Harvard, ’55, Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., Williams, ’57, and W. H. H. Murray, 
Yale, ’61, are hardly to be overlooked, not to speak of 
John Milton Holmes, Yale, ’57, whose death three 
years ago closed prematurely a brief record of power 
at once intellectual and saintly. Then among writers, 
there are Frank Sanborn, Harvard, ’55, F. E. Abbott, 
Harvard, ’57, John Fiske, Harvard, 63, Whitelaw 
Reid, Miami, 56, Manton Marble, University of Roches- 
ter, 55, Clarence King, Yale, ’65, Eugene Schuyler, 
Yale, 59, and F. W. Loring, Harvard, ’70. However, 
we need give ourselves no trouble over Mr. Fields’s 
rash and unappreciative dictum. As the majority of 
the active editors in the United States have probably 
been graduated since the fatal period of imbecility 
began, we may leave Mr. Fields in their hands. Every 
one of them will have at least one excellent instance 
with which to confute him. 

2 —— 

Colonel Higginson has just been giving to the 
under-graduates of Harvard an account of the athletic 
exercises that were in vogue when he was an under- 
graduate there some thirty years ago; and the result 
of it is that the men of the present are far more for- 
tunate in their privileges than the men of the past. 
In his day there was not a sail-boat or a row-boat in 
the Charles River, and the only craft ever owned by a 
student was a ducking-float on Fresh Pond, the pro- 
prietor of which, however, was cited before the Fac- 
ulty to answer for the offense of keeping it. His plea 
was that the boat was in no way a malum prohibitum ; 
but the Faculty were not to be baffled by any technical 
expertness of that kind, and they informed him that 
no student was allowed to keep a domestic animal 
without permission of the Faculty, and that a boat 
was a domestic animal within the meaning of the 
statute. The principal form of exercise used by the 
students in those days was swimming, which was 
indulged in even to excess, and in which great skill 
was attained by many. Colonel Higginson thinks 
that the improvements already made at Harvard in 
athletic exercises mainly point to the still greater im- 
provements that remain to be made there. He would 
have the number of boat-crews largely multiplied; 
the present gymnasium turned into a swimming bath; 
a new gymnasium built, larger than that at Amherst; 
and the hint taken from Amherst of making gymnas- 
tics an essential part of the curriculum of Freshman 
year, and another hint taken from Princeton’s gym- 
nast, George Goldie, of making the exercises more 
various by introducing into them running, leaping, 
vaulting, throwing weights, and tossing the caber. 

——— me 

And while the students of Harvard are receiving 
such sound advice from Colonel Higginson, the stu- 
dents of Yale are putting a part of it into practice 
without receiving it. They are engaged in increasing 
very largely the facilities for boating in New Haven 
harbor. On the east bank of Mill River, just outside 
of Chapel street, they are erecting a comfortable and 
attractive boat-house, which will furnish the means of 
boating to each member at small cost. The house 
will be of wood, with a frontage of eighty-three feet 
on the water and of seventy-five feet on Chapel street. 
The entire cost for building, land, piling and dredging 
will be about $15,000, of which nearly $11,000 has been 
raised by the undergraduates, who now very manfully 
appeal to the graduates and friends of the college to 
enable them to finish the work without debt. The 
property is to be presented to the Corporation of Yale 
College and to be under its control. 

















DISENCHANTED. 
“ Quantum mutatus ab ilo.” 
By Pau H. Haynes. 


AREWELL! 
’T were vain to tell 
How cruel and how deep the wound you gave me; 
No more would I re-knit love’s shattered band, 
Though a world’s wealth were offered with your hand, 
And from all woes to come your eare could save me! 


Farewell! 
I would not sell 
My manhood’s honor, and brave independence, 
To win a monarch’s patronage for dower, 
Far less the inconstant love that heart might shower 
= Whose life-breath hangs on flattery’s honeyed tendance! 


Farewell! 
I must not dwell 
Longer in that vague paradise of folly, 
Wherein your hollow friendship vowed to be, 
Through my great need, a glorious verity, 
A faith unfaltering and a bond most holy. 


Farewell! 
I hear the knell 
Of those fond hopes your smiling compact brought me; 
Go! tempt some other dupe to earnest trust— 
He, too, will find the glittering promise dust— 
Schooled in the same stern lore your treachery taught me} 


Farewell! 
My soul may swell 
With yearning passion, as I rise to leave you; 
But well I know, though at your feet I lay, 
My heart’s hot life-drops ebbing fast away— 
The bitter sight would scarcely move or grieve you! 


Farewell! 
By stream or dell, 

No more we'll wander—love’s calm light before us! 
But far apart—with alien soul and tread— 
Descend our separate pathways te the dead, 

With one dark memory ever glooming o’er us! 


GHe and Our Acighbors, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” * My Wife and I.” 














CHAPTER X. 
MR. ST. JOHN. 


HAT good man, in the calm innocence of his 

heart, was ignorant of the temptations to whieh 
he exposed his tumultuous young disciple. He was 
serenely gratified with the sight of Jim’s handsome 
face and alert, active figure, as he was enacting good 
shepherd over his unruly flock. Had he known the 
exact nature of the motives which he presented to lead 
them to walk in the ways of piety, he might have 
searched a good while in primitive records before find- 
ing a churchly precedent. 

Arthur St. John was by nature a poet and idealist. 
He was as pure as a chrysolite, as refined as a flower, 
and being thus, had been, by the irony of fate, born on 
one of the bleakest hillsides of New Hampshire, where 
there was a literal famine of any esthetic food. His 
childhood had been fed on the dry husks of doctrinal 
eatechism; he had sat wearily on hard high-backed 
seats and dangled his little legs hopelessly through ser- 
mons on the difference between justification and sanc- 
tification. His ultra-morbid conscientiousness had 
been wrought into agonized convulsions by stringent 
endeavors to carry him through certain prescribed 
formule of conviction of sin and conversion, efforts 
which, grating against natures of a certain delicate 
fiber, produce wounds and abrasions which no after- 
life can heal. To such an one the cool shades of the 
Episcopal Church, with its orderly ways, its poetic 
liturgy, its artistic ceremonies, were as the shadow of 
a great rock ia a weary land. No converts are so dis- 
posed to be ultra as converts by reaction, and persons 
of a poetic and imaginative temperament are peculiar- 
ly liable to these extremes. 

Wearied with the intense and noisy clangor of mod- 
ern thought, it was not strange if he should come to 
think free inquiry an evil, look longingly back on the 
ages of simple credulity, and believe that the dark ages 
of intellect were the bright ones of faith. Without 
really going over to the Romish Church, he proposed 
to walk that path, fine as the blade that Mahomet 
fabled as the Bridge of Paradise, in which he might 
secure all the powers and iufluences and advantages of 
that old system without its defects and corruptions. 

So he had established his mission in one of the least 
hopeful neighborhoods of New York. The chapel was 
a marvel of beauty and taste at small expense, for St. 
John was in a certain way an ecclesiastical architect 
and artist. He could illuminate neatly, and had at 
command a good store of the beautiful forms 
past to choose from. He worked at diaphano 
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dows which had all the effect of painted glass, and em- 
blazoned texts and legends, and painted in polychrome, 
till the little chapel dazzled the eyes of street vaga- 
bonds, who never before had been made welcome to 
so pretty a place in their lives. Then, when he im- 
pressed it on the minds of these poor people that this 
lovely, pretty little church was their Father’s house, 
freely open to them every day, and that prayers and 
psalms might be heard there morning and evening, and 
the holy communion of Christ’s love every Sunday, it 
is no marvel if many were drawn in and impressed. 
Beauty of form and attractiveness of color in the 
church arrangements of the rich may cease to be 
means of grace and become wantonness of luxury—but 
for the very poor they are an education, they are 
means of quickening the artistic sense, which is twin 
brother to the spiritual. The rich do not need these 
things and the poor do. 

St. John, like many men of seemingly gentle tem- 
perament, had the organizing talent of the schoolmas- 
ter. No one could be with him and not feel him; and 
the intense purpose with which he labored, in season 
and out of season, carried all before it. He marshaled 
his forces like an army—his eye was every where and on 
everyone. He trained his choir of singing boys for 
processional singing; he instructed his teachers, he 
superintended and catechised his school. In the life of 
incessant devotion to the church which he led, woman 
had no place except as an obedient instrument. He 
valued the young and fair who flocked to his standard 
simply and only for what they could do in his work, 
and apparently had no worldly change with which to 
carry on commerce of society. 

Yet it was true, as Jim said, that his eye had in some 
way or other been caught by Angelique; yet, at first, 
it was in the way of doubt and inquiry, rather than 
approval. 

Angelique was gifted by nature with a certain air of 
piquant vivacity, whicn gave to her pretty person the 
effect or a French picture. In heart and character she 
was a perfect little self-denying saint, infinitely humble 
in her own opinion, devoted to doing good wherever 
her hand could find it, and ready atany time to work 
her pretty fingers to the bone in a good cause. But 
yet undeniably she had a certain style and air of fash- 
ion not a bit like “St. Jerome’s love”’ or any of the me- 
divval saints. She could not helpit. It was not her 
fault that everything about her had a sort of facility 
for sliding into trimly fanciful arrangement—that her 
little hats would set so jauntily on her pretty head, 
that her foot and ankle had such a provoking neatness 
and that her daintily gloved hands had a hundred lit- 
tle graceful movements ina moment. Then her hair 
had numberless mutinous little curly-wurlies, and flew 
of itself into the golden mists of modern fashion; and 
her almond-shaped hazel eyes had a trick of glancing 
like a bird’s, and she looked gl ways as if a smile might 
break out at any moment, even on solemn occasions; 
all which were traits to inspire doubj in the mind of an 
earnest young clergyman, in whose study the pictures 
of holy women were always Jean, long-favored, with 
eyes rolled up, and looking as if they never had heard 
of a French bat or 4 pair of gaiter-hoots. He watched 
her the first Sunday that she sat at the head of her 
class, looking for all the world like a serious-minded 
canary bird, and wondered whether so evidently airy 
and worldly a little creature would adapt herself to 
the earnest work before her; but she did succeed in 
holding a set of unpromising street-girls in a sort of 
enchanted state while she chippered to them in various 
little persuasive intonations, made them say catechism 
after her, and then told them stories that were not in 
any prayer-book. After a little observation he was 
convinced that she would “do.” But the habit of 
watchfulness continued ! 

On this day, as Jim had suggested the subject, Alice 
somehow was moved to remark the frequent direction 
of Mr. St. John’s eyes. 

On this Sunday Angelique had had the misfortune 
to don for the first time a blue suit, with a blue velvet 
hat that gave a brilliant effect to her golden hair. In 
front of this bat, nodding with every motion of her 
head, was a blue and gold humming bird. She worea 
cape of ermine, and her class seemed quite dazzled by 
her appearance. Now Mr. St. John hai worked vig- 


’ orously to get up his little chapel in blue and gold, gor- 


geous to behold; but a blue and gold teacher was some- 
thing that there was no churchly precedent for— 
although if we look into the philosophy of the thing 
there may be the same sort of influence exercised over 
street barbarians by a prettily-dressed teacher as by a 
prettily-dressed church. But as Mr. St. John gazed at 
Angelique, and wondered whether it was quite the 
thing for her to look so striking, he saw a little inci- 
dent that touched his heart. There was a poor, pinch- 
ed, wan-visaged little girl, the smallest in the class, 
whose face was deformed by the scar of a fearful burn. 
She seemed to be in a trembling ecstacy at Angie’s 
finery, and while she was busy with her lesson stealth- 
ily laid her thin little hand upon the ermine cape. 
Immediately she was sharply reproved by a coarse, 
strong, older sister, who had her in charge, and her 
hand rudely twitched back. 

Angie turned with bright, astonished eyes, and see- 
ing the little creature cowering with shame, beamed 
down on her a lovely smile, stooped and kissed her. 

“You like it, dear?’ she said frankly. ‘Sit up and 
rest your cheek on it if you like,” and Angie gathered 
her up to her side and went on teliing of the Good 
Shepherd, ; 


. 


Arthur St. John took the whole meaning of the inci- 
dent. It carried him back beyond tbe catacombs to 
something more authentic, even to Him who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” and he felt a 
strange, new throb under his surplice. 

The throb alarmed him to the degree that he did not 
look in that direction again through all the services, 
though he certainly did remark certain clear, bird-like 
tones in the chants with a singular feeling of nearness, 

Just about this time, St. John, unconsciously to him- 
self, was dealing with forces of which no previous ex- 
perience of life had given him a conception. He 
passed out of his vestry and walked to his solitary 
study in a kind of maze of vague reverie, in which 
golden hair and hazel eyes seemed strangely blent 
with moral enthusiasms. ‘ What a lovely spirit!’ he 
thought; and he felt as if he would far rather have 
followed her out of the door than to have come to the 
cold, solitary sanctities of his own room. 

Mr. St. John’s study was not the sanctum of a self- 
indulgent, petted clergyman, but rather that of one 
who took life in very serious earnest. His first experi- 
ence of pasteral life having been among the poor, the 
sight of the disabilities, wants and dangers, the actual 
terrible facts of human existence, had produced the 
effect on him that they often do on persons of extreme 
sensibility and conscientiousness. He could not think 
of retaining for himself an indulgence or a luxury 
while wants so terrible stared him in the face, and his 
study, consequently, was furnished in the ascetic 
rather than the esthetic style. Its only ornaments were 
devotional pictures of a severe medixval type and the 
books of a well-assorted library. There was no car- 
pet; there were no lounging chairs, or sofas of ease. 
In place was a pric dieu of approved antique pattern, 
ou which stood two wax candles and lay his prayer- 
book. A crucifix of beautiful Italian workmanship 
stood upon it, and it was scrupulously draped with 
the appropriate churchly color of the season. 

As we have said, this room seemed strangely lonely 
as he entered it. He was tired with work which had 
begun early in the morning, with scarce an interval of 
repose, and a perversely shocking idea presented itself 
to his mind—how pleasant it would be to be met on 
returning from his labors by just such a smile as he 
had seen beaming down on the poor little girl. 

When he found himself out, and discovered that this 
was where his thoughts were running to, he organized 
a manly resistance; and recited aloud, with unction 
and emphasis, Moore’s exquisite version of St. Jerome’s 
opinion of what the woman should be whom a true 
priest might love. 


“Who is the maid my spirit seeks, 

Through cold reproof and slander’s blight ? 
Has she Love’s roses on her cheeks ? 

Is hers an eye of this world’s light ? 
No—wan and sunk with midnight prayer 

Are the pale looks of her I love; 
Or if at times a light be there, 

Its beam is kindled from above. 


I choose not her, my heart’s elect, 
From those who seek their Maker's shrine 
Ts gems and garlands proudly deck’d 
As if themselves were things divine. 
No—Heaven but faintly warms the breast 
That beats beneath a broider’d vail; 
And she who comes in glitt’ring vest 
To mourn her frailty, still is frail. 


Not so the faded form I prize 
And love, because its bloom is gone ; 
The glory in those sainted eyes 
Is all the grace her brow puts on. 
And ne’er was Béauty’s dawn so bright, 
So touching, as that form’s decay 
Which, like the altar’s trembling light, 
In holy luster wastes away.” 


“Certainly, not in the least like her,’’ he thought, 
and he resolved to dismiss the little hat with the hum- 
ming bird, the golden mist of hair, and the glancing 
eyes, into the category of vain thoughts. 

Mr. St. John, like many another ardent and sincere 
young clergyman, had undertaken to be shepherd and 
bishop of souls with more knowledge on every possi- 
ble subject than the nature of the men and women he 
was to guide. 

A fastidious taste, scholarly habits, and great sensi- 
tiveness, had kept him out of society during all his 
collegiate days. His life had been that of a devout 
recluse. He knew little of mankind, except the sick 
and decrepid old women whom he freely visited and 
who had for nothing the vision of his handsome face 
and the charm of his melodious voice amid the dirt 
and discomforts of their sordid poverty. But fash- 
ionable young women, the gay daughters of ease and 
luxury, were to him rather objects of suspicion and 
apprehension than of attraction. If they flocked to 
his church, and seemed eager to enlist in church work 
under his leadership; he was determined that there 
should be no sham in it. In sermon after sermon he 
denounced in stringent terms the folly and guilt ot 
the sentimental religion which makes playthings of 
the solemn rituals of the church, which wears the cross 
as a glittering bauble on the outside, and shrinks from 
every form of the real self-denial which it symbolizes, 

Angelique, by nature the most conscientious of be- 
ings, had listened to this eloquence with awful self- 
condemnation. She felt herself a dreadfully sinful 
little girl, that she had lived so unprofitable a life 

hitherto, and she undertook her Sunday-school labors 
with an intense ardor. When she came to visit in the 





poor dwellings from whence her pupils were drawn, 
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and to see how devo life was of everything 
which she had been _ 6 Call comfort, she felt 
wicked and selfish for ying even the moderated 
luxuries allowed by her father’s reduced position. 
The allowance that had been given her for her winter 
wardrobe seemed to be more than she had a right to 
keep for herself in face of the terrible destitutions she 
saw. Secretly she set herself to see how much she 
could save from it. She had the gift of a quick eyé 
and of deft fingers, and so, after running through the 
fashionable shops of dresses and millinery to catch the 
ideal of the hour, she went to work for herself. A 
faded merino was ripped, dyed, and, by the aid of 
clever patterns and skillful hands, transformed into 
the stylish blue suit. The little blue velvet hat had 
been gathered from the trimmings of an old dress. 
The humming bird had béen a necessary appendage 
to cover the piecing of thevelvet, and thus the outfit 
which had called up so many alarmed scruples in Mr. 
St. John’s mind was as completely a work of self- 
denial and renunciation as if she had come out in the 
black robe of a Sister of Charity. 

The balance saved was, in her own happy thought, 
devoted to a Christmas outfit for some of the poorest 
of her scholars, whose mothers struggled hard and sat 
up late washing and mending to make them decent to 
be seen in Sunday-school. 

But how should Mr. St. John know this, which Angie 
had not -ven told to her own mother and sisters. 
To say the truth, she feared that perhaps she might 
be laughed at as Quixotic or wanting in good sense 
in going so much beyond the usual standard in thought- 
fulness for others, and, at any rate, kept her own little 
counsel. Mr. St. John knew nothing about women in 
that class of society, their works and ways, where or 
how they got their dresses; but he had a general im- 
pression that fashionable women were in heathen 
darkness, and spent on dress fabulous amounts that 
might be given to the poor. He had certain floating 
views in his mind, when further advanced in his 
ministry, of instituting a holy sisterhood, who should 
wear gray cloaks, and spend all their money and time 
in deeds of charity. 

On the present occasion he could see only the very 
patent fact that Angelique’s dress was stylish and be- 
coming to an alarming degree; that, taken in connec- 
tion with her bright cheeks, her golden hair, and 
glancing hazel eyes, she was to the full as worldly an 
object as a blue-bird, or an oriole, or any of those 
brilliant creatures with which it has pleased the Maker 
of all to distract our attention in our pilgrimage 
through this sinful and dying world. 

Angie was so far from assuming to herself any merit 
rin this sacrifice that her only thought was how little 
it would do. Had it been possible and proper, she 
would have willingly given her ermine cape to the 
poor, wan little child, to whom the mere touch of it 
was such a strange, bewildering luxury; but she had 
within herself a spice of practical common sense which 
showed her that our most sacred impulses are not al- 
ways to be literally obeyed. 

Yet, while the little scarred cheek was resting on 


‘| her ermine in such apparent bliss, there mingled in 


with the thread of her instructions to the children a 
determination next day to apprize cheap furs, and see 
if she could not bless the little one with a cape of her 
very own. 

Angie’s quiet common sense always stood her in 
good stead in moderating her enthusiasms, and even 
carried her at times to the length of differing with the 
rector, to whom she looked up as an angel guide. For 
example, when he had expatiated on the propriety 
and superior sanctity of coming fasting to the holy 
communion, sensible Angie had demurred. 

“T must teach my class,’ she pleaded with herself, 
“and if I should go all that long way up to church 
without my breakfast I should have such a sick-head- 
ache that I couldn’t do anything properly for them. 
I’m always cross and stupid when that comes on.” 

Thus Angie concluded by her own little light, in 
her own separate way, that ‘‘to do good was better 
than sacrifice." Nevertheless, she supposed all this 
was because she was so low. down in the moral scale, 
for did not Mr. St. John fast?—doubtless it gave 
him headache, but he was so good he went on just as 
well with a headache as without—and Angie felt how 
far she must rise to be like that. 

“There now,” said Jim Fellows triumphantly to 
Alice, as they were cominghome, “ didn’t you see your 
angel of the churches looking in a certain direction 
this morning?” ; 

Alice had, as a last resort, a fund of reserved dignity 
which she could draw upon whenever she was really 
and deeply in earnest. 

‘* Jim,” she said, without a smile, and in a grave tone, 
“T have confidence that you are a true friend to usall.” 

‘* Well, I hope so,” said Jim, wonderingly. 

“And you are too kind-hearted and considerate to 
wish to give real pain.” , 

‘Certainly I am.” 

“Well, then, promise me never to make remarks of 
that nature again, to me or anybody else, about Angie 
and Mr. 8t. John. It would_be more distressing and 
annoying to her than anything you could do; and the 
dear child is now perfectly simple-hearted and uncon- 
strained, and cheerful as a bird in her work. The 
least intimation of this kind might make her con- 
scious and uncomfortable, and spoil itall. So promise 
me now.” 

Jim eyed his fair wonitress with the kind of wick- 
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ed twinkle a naughty boy gives to his mother, to 
ascertain if she is really in earnest, but Alice main- 
tained a brow of “sweet, austere composure,” and 
looked as if she expected to be obeyed. 

“Well, I perfectly long for a hit at St. John,’’ he 
said, “ but if you say so, so it must be.” 

“You promise on your honor?” insisted Alice. 

“Yes, 1 promise on my honor; so there!” said Jim. 
“JT won’t even wink an eyelid in that direction. Ill 
make a perfect stock and stone of myself. But,’’ he 
added, ‘Jim can have his thoughts for all that.” 

Alice was not exactly satisfied with the position as- 
sumed by her disciple; she therefore proceeded to 
fortify him in grace by some farther observations, de- 
livered in a very serious tone. 

“For my part,” she said, ‘‘ I think nothing is in such 
bad taste, to say the least, as the foolish way in which 
some young people will allow themselves to talk and 
think about an unmarried young clergyman, while he 
is absorbed in duties so serious and has feelings far 
above their comprehension. The very idea or sug- 
gestion of a flirtation between a clergyman and one of 
his flock is utterly repulsive and disagreeable.”’ 

Here Jim, with a meek gravity face, simply inter- 
posed the question: 

“* What is flirtation?” 

* You know now as well as I do,” said Alice, with 
heightened color. ‘‘ You needn’t pretend you don’t.” 

“Oh,” said Jim. ‘ Well, then, [suppose I do.’”’ And 
the two walked on in silence, for some way; Jim with an 
air of serious humility, as if in a deep study, and Alice, 
with cheeks getting redder and redder with vextion. 

**Now, Jim,’’ she said at last, “‘ you are very pro- 
voking.”’ 

““T’m sure I give in toeverything you say,” said Jim, 
in an injured tone. 

“ But you act just as if you were making fun all the 
time; and you know now you are.” 

“Upon my word I don’t know what you mean. I 
have assented to every word you said—given up to 
you hook and line—and now you’re not pleased. I tell 
it’s rough on a fellow.” 

» “Oh, come,” said Alice, laughing at the absurdity of 
the quarrel; ‘“ there’s no use in scolding you.” 

Jim laughed too, and felt triumphant; and just then 
they turned a corner and met Aunt Maria coming 
from church. 

(To be continued.) 





THEOLOGICAL HONESTY. 
By FRANK GILBERT. 


OCTRINES are the bone and sinew of relig- 

ion, as love is its blood and air. A church with- 

out theology would be a lump of animated jelly. It is 

equally true that a creed to which all must subscribe 

is an unmitigated evil, destructive of theological hon- 
esty. A fossilized truth is a canonized lie. 

There is no inspired creed. The Bible is eloquently 
abrupt and silent at the point where creed-making 
began. It is the duty of every one who believes that 
book to be an epistle from God to study it for himself 
and form an intelligent conception of its teachings. 
Its ethics are not peculiar, nor is the understanding of 
its prophesies important; but a correct knowledge of 
its doctrines is vital to every Christian, but more espe- 
cially to every teacher of religion. To accept second- 
hand interpretations of the ‘Little Horn” and the 
weird vision of the venerable exile of Patmos, is a 
matter of relative unimportance. Not so with any of 

*the views one entertains respecting the relations of 
man and Deity. To simply say yes or no to Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Socinianism or Sabellianism is a mon- 
strous infidelity to the cause of truth. Some souls there 
are who have no ideas of their own, no power or dis- 
disposition to study spiritual subjects without being 
under the spell of some great name or some formulated 
dogma. Such persons have no right to set themselves 
up as religious guides. They are utterly unworthy 
such responsibility. 

It is not likely that any one will seriously object to 
anything thus far said. It is surely agreed that every 
man should study for himself, and be true in word and 
deed to his convictions. Yet as matters now go every 
ecclesiastical organization imposes obstacles to inves- 
tigation, and renders honesty in matters of theology 
possible only to the dullard. What is encouraged in 
theory is discouraged in practice. The Congregational 
Church is less guilty on this point than any other, but 
all are censurable. In order to gain clerical fellowship 
@ man must subscribe to a pre-arranged system of be- 
lief. That creed is supposed to express with approxi- 
mate accuracy the average theology of the denomina- 
tion, and that is the excuse for its use. It is further 
pleaded that large latitude of interpretation is allowed 
to the individual. This is equivalent to saying, ‘In 
order to join our fellowship it is not necessary that 
you should actually entertain precisely the views you 
profess to entertain—we all lie a little, calling it by 
the respectable term, ‘latitude of interpretation.” 
You must say, for example, that you believe in endless 
punishment, but you may really believe merely in a 
punishment which will continue as long as the soul 
is impenitent, whether in this world or the next. In 
that way you may distort and falsify the whole creed; 
but you must theoretically stand just where the theo- 
logians who made the creed stood.” 

A latitude of “mental reservation” is allowed to 
Ministers which would be branded as infamous in a 








newspaper or a witness in court. It is not that clergy- 
men are indifferent to exactitude of statement, but it 
has become a necessity of the case. Creeds, as used 
by the churches, compel a choice between the alter- 
natives, dishonesty or stagnation. It is an enormously 
pertiicious thing for the churches to set such an ex- 
ample. To appreciate it, see how it would work in the 
affairs of this world. Supposing a court of justice run 
on the Credal plan. Instead of asking each witness to 
state in his own language and with strict accuracy the 
facts known to him which bear upon the case, the 
judge has prepared a statement for all the witnesses 
to sign. We will say that five men who saw a knock 
down are subpoenaed. The judge ready, the state- 
ment prepared in advance, and each signs it, doing so 
on the theory that in the main the statement is cor- 
rect. On cross examination they admit that two or 
three features of the statement do not agree with their 
recollections, and others they can subscribe to only by 
giving some of the words unnatural meanings. Such 
a judge would be denounced as worse than Dogberry, 
and the witnesses as fit only for the penitentiary or 
the asylum for idiots. There is no reason why an 
ecclesiastical body should not use common sense and 
common honesty in the examination of men on points 
of theology. Get at their exact ideas on any subject 
of importance. Insist upon the use of words in their 
real meaning, without any nonsense about “ figura- 
tively speaking.’”’ Having got at the candidate’s views, 
decide whether, on the whole, he legitimately belongs 
in that fellowship. If he does, admit him; if he does 
not, tell him so, and in the spirit of kindness bid him 
go where he belongs. Theological dishonesty too often 
passes for * liberality,’’ when it is, in reality, an out- 
growth of bigotry and a relic of the barbaric age of 
the church. 





TO WHITTIER. 
By IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
EAR poet-priest, whose gentle voice 
Hath Nature’s own interpreted, 
Like songs of Spring thy songs have sped 
Wherever human hearts rejoice 
Or languish. Through thy prophet eyes 


We see a brighter day arise 
Of warmer, nobler sympathies. 


Oh! very near the Father's breast 
Thy gentle, trustful soul must rest, 
For, throbbing like a sweet refrain, 
We hear His heart-beats in thy strain. 


We thank thee for the patient hope 
That sang of Freedom in the night, 
That in the far-off points of light 
Discerned a blissful horoscope. 


We thank thee for the humble faith 
That o'er the blood-red field of death 
The Natal-star of Peace can see 

In all its undimmed majesty, 

The holy trust that doth outride 

The waves of war, that bitter tide 

Of greed and strife. Thy brother's weal 
Or woe is thine, to know, to feel. 


Sweet psalmist of our later age, 

We thank thee for the purity 

That wreathes, unsoiled, thy written page, 
And praise our God, while thanking thee. 


o 





“BROTHER MOODY.” 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


N the old Chicago, before the cow kicked over 

the kerosene lamp, and before theater-preacbing 
and Patton had helped Swing to his well-deserved 
fame, the religious life of that city had two poles— 
Robert Collyer and Dwight L. Moody. Both were 
representative Chicagoans, self-made, self-reliant, tire- 
less, hopeful. But no two men could be more unlike 
in their tastes and sympathies. Mr. Collyer is a poet 
and seer, with a genius for literature. Mr Moody, a 
man utterly practical and matter-of-fact, with a gen- 
ius for affairs. If there was any red rag that would 
rouse the wrath of the preacher of Unity Church, in 
the days before the fire, it was Mr. Moody’s energetic 
efforts at “‘soul-saving.”’ And if there was ever any- 
thing that the ruling spirit of the great noon prayer- 
meeting dreaded it was the sentimental heresy of 
Robert Collyer. I doubt not each of them admired 
the other’s ability, but neither of them had catholicity 
enough to understand how much of benevolence and 
Christian feeling they had in common. Beétes noirs 
though they were to one another, Chicago would not 
have been Chicago without them. And now that both 
of them have attained greater fame, I doubt if either 
of them will forgive me for coupling him with the 
other in this paragraph. 

I cannot profess any great admiration for “* Evan- 
gelists” as aclass. From Maffit and Jacob Knapp down 
I think most of them men of something below the 
highest type of Christian manhood. Notwithstanding 
the good which some of them unquestionably accom- 
plish among men not susceptible to higher arguments 
than those which they use, the traveling revivalist is 
often useful only because he travels. I know of one 
or two notable cases at least in which the revivalist’s 
personal influence is in inverse ratio to the length of 
time beyond a fortnight that he spends in a place. 
But Moody grew upon Chicago with every year he re- 
mained there. When he first gave up his place as 
clerk in @ shoe-store, at a salary of twelye hundred a 








year, and determined to “work for Jesus” and “live 
by faith,” he was dubbed “ Crazy Moody,” and the 
name stuck to him many years. But when the little 
class of rag-a-muffiins in North Market Hall grew to 
the well-appointed Illinois Street Mission, and when 
the Christian Association under bis leadership became 
one of the ruling powers, and when Farwell Hall rose 
the second time, Chicago began to appreciate him. He 
was “Crazy Moody” no longer. Chicago likes vitality. 
The newspapers promoted him to “ Brother Moody,” 
and the title adheres to him yet. A house was given 
him rent free, his friends furnished it, and the most 
eminent artists painted hisown and his wife’s portraits 
for him. Always proud of a unique possession, Chi- 
cago became boastful of Brother Moody, and ranked 
him with her elevators, her water-tunnel, ber hotels 
that went up on jackscrews, and her Robert Collyer. 
To this list of uniquities she has since added the fire, 
and David Swing. 

Moody's improvement in reputation was partly the 
offspring of a very genuine improvement in his own 
intellectual character and in his methods. He was 
like almost all young men of real power, imitative at 
the start. He adopted from others, cant phrases and 
speeches. His catechism always began with one ques- 
tion: “Are youa Christian?’ He was onee asked to 
tea in a village in Michigan bya lady who was anxious 
that her husband, a leading lawyer, should be brought 
under Mr. Moody’s influence. ‘“ Are you a Christian, 
Mr. Blank?” asked Mr. Moody. “I think I am,” an- 
swered the lawyer.” ‘‘ How about yourself, now, Mr. 
Moody ?”’ 

I have heard Moody tell how, while in the Christian 
Commission service, he once propounded his favorite 
question to a Tennessee planter. But as the man was 
deaf, his repeated vociferation of ‘‘ Are you a Chris- 
tian ?” failed to bringareply. Turning to the black man 
who stood by, he asked, “ Is your master a Christian ?” 
‘“*No, massa, he’s a Prisbyterian!’’ That was before 
Professor Patton's day. 

It was not uncommon in those days for Mr. Moody 
to assail suddenly a strange young man with this point 
blank query. Of course he soon became noted for his 
zeal and eccentricity. A young man from the country, 
who had held a situation in the city for just three 
weeks, was thus accosted by him in the street. “ Are 
you a Christian?’ He replied: “It’s none of your 
business.” ‘Yes it is.’ ‘‘ Then you must be D. L. 
Moody,” said the stranger. 

* Madam,"’ said Moody to an Irish woman, “ won't 
you go to church, to-night?” ‘An’ whose is it? is it 
Moody’s church?” ‘“ No, it’s God’s church, but Moody 
goes there.” * Troth, thin I won’t go. I'll go to hear 
an eddicated man, but I won’t go to hear an ould 
blacksmith like Moody.” With that she began to 
charge Moody with divers crimes, not knowing to 
whom she spoke. ‘ You’d better be careful,’’ said he, 
presently, ‘‘my name's Moody.” : “Tut! tut,” said 
she, with Irish dexterity and effrontery, “‘I know'd 
Moody afore you was borr’n.” 

Meody belonged to the Executive Committee of the 
State Sunday-school Association at one time, and gave 
us much trouble by breaking up a county convention 
now and then, and turning it into a revival meeting, 
thus upsetting a deal of nice machinery. At Pontiac, 
Illinois, there was a revival that swept the county. 
Even all the lawyers joined the churches, and the court 
had to adjourn at ten minutes before twelve to attend 
noon prayer-meeting. The revival was begun by 
Moody sweeping through the town on a muddy day 
and talking to every man, woman and child he met. 
Approaching a group of politicians he heard one of 
them say of a proposed nomination: “I think that 
would carry the county.” ‘ My friend,” interrupted 
he, ‘‘ We want to carry this county for the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The politician, with a westerner’s pride about 
taking a joke, slapped Moody on the shoulder, burst 
into a laugh, and cried out: “Iam with you there, old 
fellow.”” But Moody’s words became the watchword 
of a very remarkable religious movement, and I doubt 
not the county is better for having once been carried 
for Christ. 

But Mr. Moody has grown wiser. He bas pared 
away some of his eccentricities. He has improved his 
mind by study—not very broad, but diligent. He has 
grown in modesty. The real sincerity of the man ia 
his power. He knows nothing about oratory; but he 
is vigorous, direct and often exceedingly eloquent, 
bearing all before him by a resistless momentum. His 
theory is that a man can be useful “if he will only get 
down low enough for God to work through him.” His 
creed is stiffly Calvinistic, and he often presents doc- 
trines in a way offensive to thoughtful people; but he 
is better than his creed, and he does not hold it intoler- 
antly, except, perhaps, toward such “outside bar- 
barians’’ as Unitarians, spiritualists, and what-not. 
There was once an out-and-out-come-outer of some 
sort who persisted in interrupting the noon prayer- 
meetings and street preaching. His effrontery sur- 
passed even Mr. Moody’s, and he was so persistent that 
Moody, whose patience was sorely tried, could not put 
bim down. At the close of the noon meeting as Mr. 
Moody stood shaking hands with the people, there came 
along this obstreperous radical. After a moment of 
hesitancy Moody stretched out his hand, thinking 
aloud as follows: “I suppose if Jesus Christ could eat 
the sacrament with Judas Iscariot, I ought to shake 
hands with you.” 

His greatest strength lies in his management of men. 
He is not a first-rate organizer, but he is a born leader. 
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Perhaps no other revivalist could have overcome the 
strong Scotch prejudice as he has. Soon after he built 
Illinois Street Mission the Irish Catholic boys got into 
the habit of stoning the windows. Moody went to see 
the Catholic Bishop Duggan about it. The bishop 
spoke admiringly of Mr. Moody’s zeal, but regretted 
that he was not a burning light in the holy mother 
church. ‘Perhaps I am wrong,’ said the latter, ‘I 
hope you will pray for me, bishop, that, if wrong, I 
may be led into truth.”” The bishop promised, but 
Moody dropped on his knees, and insisted on having 
the prayer on the spot. Bishop Duggan knelt and 
prayed for him, after which Moody as fervently prayed 
for the bishop. The bishop always afterward express- 
ed esteem for Mr. Moody, and there were no more 
stones thrown. 

His tact is of the highest order, and such tact, energy, 
industry and indomitability must have enriched bim 
if he had used them selfishly. His recent refusal of 
£1,000, offered him by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
was characteristic. You may think him fanatical. 
But, at least, he is sincere, self-sacrificing and whole- 
hearted. The religious life of the whole Northwest 
has felt his influence, and Scotland is now undergoing 
something like a revolution. For, conservative as he 
is in doctrine, he is a perfect radical in method. The 
effective way is always the best with him. 

He is not clerical in speech or appearance, and he 
will never be anything but the greatest lay preacher 
of our times. They say in Scotland that he speaks the 
“ Chieago dialect.””’ What he does speak is the Western 
Massachusetts dialect. He pronounces *‘ wholly” as 
all New Englanders do, and softens the o in stone. 
And he says ‘“suthin’’’ for something. So also does 
the Vice-president of the United States, however. But 
an earnest man is better than a polished man. The 
leading pulpits in Chicago have for years welcomed 
‘“*Brother Moody” because he is a man. And what 
perpetual applications do we find for that saying of 
Emersou’s: ** Words have weight when there’s a man 
behind them.”’ 








THE COLLEGE AND THE GOV. 
ERNMENT. 
By GarL HAMILTON. 


HE Reverend and Venerable Dr. Woolsey, late 

President of Yale College, publicly expresses 

his dismay at our national plight and our especial need 

of hope, ‘ aside from personal considerations, when the 

affairs of the country are conducted with so little wis- 

dom, and when political corruption seems to be he- 
coming more and more rampant.” 

Mr. James Russell Lowell is made so uncomfortable 
by reading American newspapers abroad, that he in- 
troduces into a solemn and stately elegiac poem upon 
Agassiz, the Teacher, his deep disgust with the country 
of his birth and of Agassiz's adoption: this song sings 
he from over the sea: 

* The festering news we half despise, 
Yet scramble for no less, 
And read of public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 
And all the unwholesome mess 
The Land of Broken Promise serves of late 
To teach the Old World how to wait.” 

And as all roads lead to Rome, the Congregationalist, 
one of the oldest, ablest, and most influential religious 
newspapers in the country, deduces from the Mill 
River disaster the rather remarkable moral reflection 
that our own community and our whole nation should 
“be admonished by it of a danger in which we are 
from the great volume of political corruption reser- 
voired at Washington, which ever and anon gives 
warning of its dangerous power, and which at any 
moment may deluge the broad land with distress. 
Charles Reade’s attempted remedy was to ‘blow up 
the waste-weir.’ If something could be seasonably 
blown up at the Capital there might be less danger 
to the land.” 

The affairs of this Land of Broken Promise are con- 
ducted by—or we may say, the reservoir of political 
corruption at Washington is divided into—three de- 
partments: the Executive, the Judicial, and the Legis- 
lative. The President, the head of the executive 
department, is a regularly educated man, a graduate 
of West Point. The Vice-President is not a graduate, 
but is a member of an evangelical church in good and 
regular standing. Of the seven members of the Cabi- 
net, the Advisory Council of the Executive, at least 
five have a college education. Of the nine Judges 
of the Supreme Court I assume, what I do not know, 
that all are graduates of colleges. Of three hundred 
and forty-eight members of the present Congress, one 
hundred and seventy are recorded as having received 
a college education, most of them being graduates. A 
very large majority of the remaining one hundred and 
seventy-eight—so large that we may say all with a 
few exceptions, have received an academic education. 
The ratio of liberally-educated, and even of college- 
educated, men in the national government is therefore 
overwhelmingly larger than that, outside of govern- 
ment. Itis safe to assume—and if I am wrong I can 
easily be proved wrong by exact statistics—that of the 
eight millions of adult men, who, according to the 
ordinary rule of ratio may be reckoned citizens of the 
United States, not more than fifty thousand are college 
graduates. Of the Executive Department, then, two- 





thirds are college graduates. Of the Judicial Depart- 
ments all are college graduates. Of the Legislative 
Department nearly, if not quite, one-half are college- 
bred, and nearly all have an academic training, while, 
outside of Congress, the college men are only one in 
one hundred and sixty of the whole male adult popu- 
lation. When we reflect that almost universally the 
colleges and academies of the country, if not dedicated 
definitely and formally, like Harvard University, to 
Christ and the church, were yet founded in the inter- 
ests of religion as truly as of science by devout and 
learned men, we see that government is not made up 
of the scum and dregs of our country, nor even of its 
average ‘sweetness and light ;’’ butit is the outcome of 
our churches and colleges, the product of what is con- 
sidered to be our highest intelligence and virtue. If 
then the average wisdom and honesty of the Govern- 
ment be less than those of the outside world, it cer- 
tainly leads to the supposition that church and college 
train to weakness and wickedness, and not to purity 
and strength. It would seem that the fountains of 
political corruption are to be found in our nurseries of 
religion and learning. Nor, I trust, will it be deemed 
impertinent for me to suggest to college faculties and 
other clergy that though standing afar off and “ blow- 
ing up something ”’ at Washington is a favorite and an 
easy method of political reformation, it may not really 
be the most thorough, rational, and effective. When 
our schools and academies, our colleges and churches, 
have so remodeled their modes of study and their 
moral influence as to become potent for good rather 
than for evil, when they can contribute to the govern- 
ment men stronger against temptation, nobler in the 
adoption of ends, and wiser in the pursuit of means 
than are reared outside of college walls—then may we 
look for political regeneration. But, so long as the 
body-politic outside of government, of which the very 
off-scouring of the earth is a large component part, 
and into which comes liberal education in a severely 
diminished ratio, is a comparatively virtuous and pure 
body, and the body called Government—though al- 
most entirely free from the low element characterized 
as “the dangerous classes,’’ and composed largely of 
the very flower of civilization and Christianity—is so 
filthy and nauseous as to be a “reservoir of political 
corruption,” from whose defilement the purer outside 
world should be defended, it must be agreed that our 
science and our Christianity are both failures, and that 
the most urgent need of the day is a radical reform in 
our institutions of learning and religion. 

I speak as a fool, yet as a fool receive me. My ac- 
quaintance with colleges is very limited, yet such 
straws as I have seen fluttering harmonize with the 
above recorded facts in marking the direction of the 
wind. Whena young man of cultivated and honored 
ancestry, having reached his twentieth year not only 
without reproach but with signal honor, becomes a 
member of that university of which Prof. James 
Russell Lowell is so distinguished an ornament, to be 
in his senior year expelled with his fair young name 
tarnished and his future marred; when, in the same 
university a young man attends recitation every day 
and is summoned to recite only once in four weeks; 
when a man whose European reputation is wider 
even than that of Mr. James Russell Lowell decla 
that the headquarters of Harvard College are in the 
Parker House bar-room, and all the Harvard world 
applauds the “ hit;’”? when an express-box brought to 
a student’s door suggests *‘ wine” to the first passer-by ; 
when that member of the Cabinet who has been most 
denounced for incapacity, not to say imbecility, for 
connivance at fraud, not to say fraud, for insignifi- 
cance, not to say imperceptibility—I am not now pre- 
suming to give an opinion of my own, but am merely 
stating the case as our journals give it—when this 
secretary is a graduate with honors from Harvard 
University, I cannot help suspecting that no incon- 
siderable part of the “ unwholesome mess” which dis- 
turbed the digestion of Prof. James Russell Lowell 
was cooked at the university with which his name is 
indissolubly connected. When 1 hear the president of 
that college which Dr. Woolsey for many years dis- 
tinguished by his fame and nurtured with his counsels 
characterizing an assemblage of twenty or thirty of 
his own students as “a drunken crowd;’’ when its 
attempts at discipline are so clumsy that a New York 
newspaper, prominent for courtesy and calm compre- 
hensiveness and wholly friendly to the college, re- 
bukes it for inflicting ‘“‘ most arbitrary and excessively 
unjust punishment for questionable offense,” I cannot 
think that the “ little wisdom”’ of the national govern- 
ment is the nearest target for Dr. Woolsey’s arrows. 
When the secret society of a college carries its brutal 
and bacchanal initiation orgies to the cruel death of 
the student to be initiated, when the servile and stupid 
custom of hazing has been allowed to take such root 
in our colleges that the effort to extirpate it is heard 
from Micbigan to Maine, when resistance to consti- 
tuted authority goes to the length of a secession of two 
whole classes, and the relation between teacher and 
taught even in our most prominent colleges is publicly 
and without contradiction characterized as “‘ a system 
of mere arbitrary and irresponsible power on the one 
hand, and, of course, of antagonism and often rebel- 
lion on the other,’ I cannot admit that the national 
government is par excellence the corporate body which 
stands in need of more wisdom and demaiads the 
greatest help from hope. It is not unnatural that 
college officers, with all their traditions and habits of 
absolute sovereignty, should be impatient at the slow 
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and halting steps of a government hampered by con- 
stitutional law and the rights of the individual; but 
apart from the faet that our national government has 
not the power to compel all men—even in its own 
employ or its own constituency—to be virtuous, the 
success of the colleges in compelling their own stu- 
dents to virtue has not been so brilliant as to make 
any large portion of our countrymen desirous to 
change—with all its drawbacks—the national for the 
collegiate form of government. 





PROMISES TO PAY. 
By LEONARD BACON, 


OR almost a year I have been holding up, in 
various ligbts, here and there, the moral charac- 
ter of those promises to pay which the national Gov- 
ernment forces into circulation as a substitute for 
money. Questions about the finances and the currenoy 
are supposed to be mysterious; and the discussion of 
them is certainly wearisome to the uninitiated, among 
whom I find myself. People of ordinary intelligence 
feel that such questions are beyond their comprehen- 
sion. But the moral aspect of a promise made and not 
performed is what everybody can see. For that reason 
I have endeavored to fix the attention of honest peo- 
ple throughout the country on the moral character of 
these greenback promises. Not only the gambling 
speculators, but the wiseacres who think that they un- 
derstand all the mysteries of finance, and who would 
make believe that the value of a gold coiu is not be- 
cause of the gold that is in it but only because of the 
stamp that is on it, are best refuted by an appeal to 
the moral obligation of a promise. I have not been 
alone in making that appeal; and I am confident that 
not only the multitudinous readers of the Christian 
Union, but other multitudes in all parts of the comm- 
try, have now a more vivid conviction than they had 
a year ago of the shameful wrong that is perpetrated 
when the Government of a great and wealthy nation 
issues promissory notes by the million, and forces them 
into circulation with no honest intention of paying 
what the notes promise. Among intelligently honest 
people, East aud West, North and South, the convic- 
tion is becoming clear and fixed that every greenback 
now in circulation is a broken promise, and in the pre- 
sent condition of the county, after nine years of peace, 
a promise fraudulently broken. 

Such progress of public opinion is encouraging. It 
encourages me to insist on the common sense and 
moral sense aspect of the greenback question, and in 
Abraham Lincoln's homely phrase, ‘‘to keep pegging 
away.” Let Mr. Morton and Mr. Logan, Mr. Maynard 
and Mr. Butler, and all the rest of them, be told again 
and again (what they know well enough without being 
told,) that the promise to pay a dollar is not the dollar 
which it promises to pay. Let them be told again and 
again that every Treasury note, whether for a thou- 
sand dollars or for one, is a national debt; and that if 
it is not paid when due it is a national disgrace. Let 
them be told again and again that the Congress which 
will not make provision for the earliest possible pay- 
ment of these notes so long overdue is unworthy to 
legislate for a free people, honest and self-respecting. 
There are honest men and able men in this Forty-third 
Congress; there are in it men of good common sense, 
and men of statesmanlike intelligence; yet, if we judge 
it by what it has been trying te do and what it has re- 
fused to do in this matter of common honesty, the 
payment of the nation’s long dishonored promissory 
notes, it deserves the indignation of its universal con- 
stituency, and the scorn of the civilized world. 

‘“ Where there is a will, there is a way." What is 
wanting in Congress, more than anything else, is a 
resolute and strenuous will to do right. The national 
Treasury owes me a dollar. I hold the undeniable 
evidence of that fact—a promise that the United States 
will pay me a dollar. Is that note worth the dollar 
which it promises to pay me? Will any banker er 
broker buy it of me for a dollar? If I go to the 
Treasury of the United States and present my certifi- 
cate of a one-dollar share in the national debt will the 
promised dollar be paid? Why not? Just because the 
Congress of the United States, in this ninety-ninth 
year of the national independence, and this teuth year 
since the victorious termination of the war for the 
Union, refuses to make any provision for the payment 
of this debt. Are the United States a bankrupt con- 
cern, that they must keep in circulation by force of 
law $400,000,000 of dishonored paper? 

Some men have been foolish enough to tell us (gener- 
ally with a little circumlocution), that these promises 
to pay represent not a debt to be paid, but a debt 
which was paid by the ingeniously simple expedient of 
giving written promises to pay it, and that therefore 
the promises need not be redeemed. Mr. Maynard, of 
Tennessee, in his speech of March 26th, is betrayed into 
something like that foolishness, notwithstanding his 
ability and his large experience in public affairs. He 
says: 

“I fail to comprehend, much less to sympathize with, the 
criticism which censures the United States notes as so many 
tokens of a violated public faith. This criticism 1s made to 
hinge upon the ‘ promise to pay’ engraved upon their face, 
as’ though it were an undertaking to respond with gold or 
silver coin. The ‘promise’ is to ‘ pay dollars,’ money of ac- 
count. It is not the form given them by the Secretary: of 
the Treasury which determines their character, but the law 
of their issue, also stamped upon their face.” 

What does such talk mean? The honorable orator 
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seems to cavil at the word “ promise,” as if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, acting without authority, has 
caused it to be engraved on the face of the greenbacks; 
and as if he thought that Congress when it authorized 
the issue of the greenbacks intended never to redeem 
them. Atthe same time, he seems to admit that the 
promise to pay is in some sort valid, and yet he denies 
that it binds the Government “ to respond with gold 
or silver coin.” Admitting that the Government has 
promised to pay something to the bearer of the note, 
but denying that it has promised to pay gold or silver 
coin, he says: ‘‘ The ‘ promise’ is to ‘ pay dollars,’ money 
of account.” Is it possible that a man of Mr. May- 
nard’s standing can impose upon himself by so trans- 
parent a subterfuge? What does he mean, or think he 
means, by “money of account’? When the soldier, 
instead of receiving the hard dollars which were due 
to him under his contract with the Government, and 
which he had earned by hard work in the camp, on the 
march, and under fire, received only a Government 
due-bill, the greenback acknowledgment of dollars 
which the Government owed but was just then unable 
to pay; when the soldier’s widow in like manner re- 
ceived the greenback acknowledgment of the debt due 
to her from a grateful country for her husband’s life 
sacrificed in that country’s defense, was it understood 
that the dollars promised were to be of less value than 
so much gold or silver coin? Did the soldier, or the 
soldier’s widow, so understand the transaction? Did 
Congress so intend ? 

Let Mr. Maynard find out at his leisure, if he can, 
what he means by “money of account;’’ but let him 
not say that when the Government of his country 
promises to pay ten dollars, it is not bound to pay, 
whether in coin or “‘ money of account,” ten full “‘ units 
of value,” or, in other words, the value of exactly ten 
gold dollars. 

Gen. Hawley, one of our Connecticut representa- 
tives, in the pamphlet edition of his earnest and able 
speech of April Ist, has handsomely disposed of this 
nonsense about a dollar “of account,” that does not 
mean a dollar’s worth of gold or silver, by putting upon 
his title page these three brief quotations from authen- 
tic documents: 


I. 

“The United States will pay bearer one dollar.”—United 
States Legal Tender Note. 

II. 

“The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar 
Piece, which at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight 
tenths grains SHALL BE THE UNIT OF VALUE."’'—Act of Congress, 
Feb. 12, 1873. 

ITI. 

“The United States solemnly pledges its faith te make pro- 
vision, at the earliest practicable period, for the redemption 
of the United States notes in coin.’’—Act of March 18, 1874. 





THE BREATH OF GOD. 
By Mary B. Donae. 


T cometh from the East—the wintry plain 
Softens beneath the tender touch of rain. 


It cometh from the West, and hoary vines 
Pour out of rounded cups the richest wines. 


It cometh from the North, and finest lace 
Is woven to cover shrivelled Nature’s face. 


It cometh from the South, and all the sod, 
Blossoming, saith: ‘‘ It is the breath of God.” 





A WINTER IN ROME.* 


By Rev. E. C. CUMMINGS. 


fig winter of °69-’70 neither Romans nor those 
who were at the time strangers in Romeare likely 
soon to forget; and this because it was no ordinary 
season, but one the meaning of which grows with 
every succeeding yeur. All the recollections of those 
who looked on them with open eyes become more and 
more significant in the light of subsequent history. 

Take the Vatican Council, for example. We knew 
at the time that it marked a historical landing place 
from which the whole course of the Reformation 
would come under review, and from which the auspices 
of Christianity for the near future would be taken. 
But we did not know then the importance of the epoch 
as we know it now. We were able to foresee, indeed, 
the point where the Roman pretension would pause, 
because it could go no further; but we were not able, 
accurately, to forecast the new Protestantism which 
would come forth in the Old Catholics. It was very 
clear that the Ultramontane spirit wanted a new 
standard or watch-word, and that it must be in the 
grandiose style, or it would be nothing; but we could 
not tell how far theoretical infallibility would prove 
a practical blunder, nor predict the terrible defeats 
that would greet the unfurling of that banner. We 
were aware that the spirits of Martin Luther and 
Reginald Pole were contending in St. Peter’s, and in 
the church at large; but we could not tell that they 
would so soon evoke the energies of a prodigious war, 
nor could we measure the stake which Ultramontanism 
would have in that terrible game. This we gather 
now from the infallible distress of the Roman power, 
the feverish desire to retrieve its losses. 

But in Rome the warfare was not with carnal weap- 
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ons. Outwardly, and in detail, nothing could equal the 
serenity of that spiritual Congress. We saw the ven- 
erable brethren filing out of the great church in right 
reverend garments. Piety and devotion radiated from 
their forms. Upon their brows “ deliberation sat, and 
public care.”” On their faces often there shone an in- 
tellectual beauty—a purity of purpose and refinement 
of spirit which made them uniquely interesting. They 
were a spectacle for God, angelsand men. What court 
or parliament could bring together an equal number 
of persons fashioned after so lofty an ideal? Naturally 
they gave a new tone to society, imparted a fresh zeal 
to all religious services, and threw over the wondrous 
monuments and memories of the eternal city a new 
halo of intelligent and devout veneration. There was 
nothing that was not indebted to them. Private pur- 
suits and personal acquaintance became mysteriously 
associated with them. Of course they stimulated the 
common enthusiasm for Archeology, and still more 
the current sympathy with all traditions of Christian 
life. I could hardly come to what I have more par- 
ticularly to say without referring to them as affecting 
the whole medium in which we moved. When will Rome 
be so vital, so animated with her own spirit again? 

But Rome is, above all things, a region of research, 
a locality where every age and every place has its own 
memento. All great personages are counted up here 
in their order as respects the world-history. You need 
more than inspiration. You need a guide; and whether 
book or person, your guide is of the first importance. 
Some of us were very fortunate in this. On certain 
days a dozen to twenty persons, perhaps, of various 
ages and both sexes, Britons and Americans chiefly, 
used to meet at an appointed house and place and en- 
joy a moderate excursion under the most favorable 
auspices. Our guide—and I certainly ought to add 
“philosopher and friend,” for nothing could be more 
disinterested than his service—was a young English- 
man, It was he who determined the group of objects 
to be visited, the order in which they should be taken; 
and it was he who could “call spirits from the vasty 
deep” of his learning, and bring them back to the 
places that had once known them. He had the sus- 
ceptibility and culture of an artist. He knew all the 
saints intimately, and told their legends without ever 
trifling away the sweet aroma of them by any super- 
serviceable suggestion of historic doubts. But he al- 
lowed the claims of history too; and if it had shed any 
light upon any scene or object, that was the light in 
which he stood, and which he reflected upon us. Ruins, 
gardens, churches, crypts, catacombs, and the old 
“paths of glory,” leading by graves, all gave up their 
secrets to him as if he had been brought up with them 
from the ages past; while the choice spirits of modern 
times, drawn hither by the fascination which every- 
body feels, made him the medium of what Milton 
would call “selectest influence,”’ so that we communed 
with them in their most genial thoughts. Yet he 
seemed to be one of us. All was in the tone of com- 
mon talk, with a pleasant turn now to this one and 
then to another; or, if the matter was very important, 
he would perhaps read something from a manuscript 
he had brought along, much as if he were verifying a 
passage by comparing it with the reality contemplated. 

In fine, we were accompanying Mr. Hare on his 
Walks in Rome; and when the two volumes appeared 
we hailed the work as our own—only greater. We 
were all enriched. Where our journals fell short, here 
was the complement of information. We counted our- 
selves the initiated—the very elect of Mr. Hare’s pub- 
lic; and very heartily we congratulated the larger 
public that might take walks in Rome under the 
guidance of the book, since not all could enjoy the per- 
sonal direction of the author. 

But perhaps the chief charm of recreations even 
among serious persons is the secret something—the 
unspoken life—that underlies all. Mr. Hare was not a 
man to fail in conveying the suggestion of this. We 
were sure there must be “ beautiful reasons'’—even a 
religious vocation—to account for what he was doing 
in this incidental way. The secret came to two of us at 
least in the person of Mr. Hare’s mother. It is more 
fully disclosed in Memorials of a Quiet Life. 

Mr. Hare’s devotion to his mother was something 
more than natural piety, as anyone will see in reading 
the Memorials. She was to him the revelation of all 
that is best in life. Hesaw heaven and earth mirrored 
in her pure mind. The climate of Southern Europe 
was so favorable to Mrs. Hare’s health that they were 
frequently drawn to it; and Rome was on other 
grounds a center of strongest attraction. The winter 
of which I speak was Mrs. Hare’s last. As the season 
ripened for their return to England, she was very ill, 
and suffered much. To bring her safely to their dear 
Holmhurst became the great care aud hope of Mr. 
Hare and their faithful Lea. On their journey they 
came to the house where we were staying in Florence; 
and we ip our turn overtook them in Bologna. In 
both places we had again the opportunity of testing 
Mr. Hare’s exquisite familiarity with everything most 
worth seeing or thinking about, and in Bologna the 
unspeakable privilege of an introduction to his mother. 

Knowing, as we did, that Italy is both “native 
heath” and burial ground to the Hares, the thought 
lent infinite pathos to their present progress under the 
shadow of death, as well as a peculiar solemnity to our 
brief communion. Mrs. Hare could not say many 
things. Why should she when every word was so 
much? All best thoughts were hers. No saintly utter- 
ance was foreign to her. And when too weak for apy 





special exertion of mind, or new marshalling of words, 
she had endless treasures at her disposal—psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs—with which to teach and 
admonish herself and others, if only by a happy allu- 
sion. A great stock of heavenly conversation laid up 
for quiet and painful hours. Our meeting, we were 
sure, meant something most important. We took it 
as a token of the Father’s goodness—the foreshadow- 
ing of communion in a higher life than this. And 
then, as visions are repeated to give them greater 
authority, so the interview at Bologna we were per- 
mitted to renew at Holmhurst, where we found Mrs. 
Hare much more comfortable in her peaceful, suany 
chamber—“ quite on the verge of heaven.” 

How everything is interwoven with everything! 
and all the wonders of the ages cannot surpass the 
wonder of life and immortality in asingle soul! Italy, 
England, or the world—things past, present, or to 
come—whatever you have seen or believed—all exista 
for you again in the mind of another who has the same 
range of apprehension and faith. And this existence 
is with numberless variations of light and shade, the 
result of personal gifts, associations and experiences. 
Here is why I am so much interested in the ‘‘ Memori- 
als.”” Given the ‘*‘ Life’’—power, quality, and dura- 
tion—the memorials present its sphere and exertion; 
telling how it knew and possessed the things that were 
freely given of God, with a faultless simplicity and 
candor. No literary pretension, no play of incident, 
such as may possibly give a dramatic interest to a very 
superficial experience, but scenery, society, friendship, 
thought, duty. The web is of sober hue, but of most 
solid and excellent stuff. There is the beautifal 
ground-work, you may call it the England of general 
and local history. The figures are of the English peo- 
ple, high and low, but not without a sprinkling of 
other countrymen. The portraiture is of the home 
and family type. All our friends are “native here, 
and to the manner born.’”’ The movement is of the 
kind which reconciles the most Christian motive with 
a generous freedom. The most thorough knowledge 
gets a new freshness and fragrance of truth in the 
perusal of this very social biography. I have been de- 
lighted with the interest the volumes have awakened 
within the compass of my personal acquaintance, and 
am frequently coming upon new testimonies to the 
same effect. 

But the *‘ Memorials” are to be read in their own 
gracious and meditative spirit. And certainly those 
who so read them, finding that they nourish the kind 
of life which they illustrate, will have only thanks for 
their abundance and continuance. Indeed, their 
quantity is essential in a certain way to their quality. 
We are past the period of taking a brick or a number 
of bricks as the sample of a house. Why these “ Me- 
morials”’ should have become “ Records,” “ revised fer 
American Readers” to one-third of their matter, is, I 
suppose, simply one of the secrets of trade in books, 
Nothing, I am sure, could be more gratuitous as re- 
gards ‘**American readers,” or more unwelcome, if 
they understand the case. As to Mr. Hare, I have his 
own word that the American abridgment was not 
only printed without his consent, but in direct defiance 
of his earnestly expressed wishes! 





REMARKS ON DR. EDWARD BEEOH- 
ERS ARTICLES ON RETRIBUTION. 
No. III. 

By Rev. Enocnu Ponp, D. D. 


R. BEECHER'S sixteenth number is occu. 
pied in reviewing the ground already traced; in 
setting forth the state of the world, and of opinion in 
it, in the primitive age of the church; and in showing 
reasons why the doctrine of future punishment had 
not, as yet, been made one of controversy. 

In a later number, Dr. B. reviews the testimony of 
the apostolical fathers, and endeavors to show that 
they taught nothing decisive, as to the duration of 
future punishment. This will depend very much on 
the meaning to be given to aionios. If this properly 
signifies eternal, as IT have before proved, then the 
apostolical fathers did teach the doctrine of eternal 
punishment,—not controversially, but incidentally, 
much after the manner of theapostles. Butif atontos 
does not mean eternal, it is difficult to determine what 
they did teuch. 

In his seventeenth number, Dr. B. takes up the case 
of Origen. “The first system of Christian theology,” 
he says, ‘‘ was composed and issued by Origen, of 
which a fundamental and essential element was the 
doctrine of the universal restoration of all fallen 
beings to their original holiness and union with God.” 
This assertion as to the faith of Origen, Dr. B. iterates 
and reiterates, without intimating that the views of 
this great man had ever been otherwise represented or 
explained. Now, we have studied Origen, perhaps, as 
thoroughly as Dr. B. We have read his books, with 
the remarks of his opponents and followers, again and 
again, and we have no hesitation in saying that he 
was nota believer in the final and universal restoration 
of sinful beings to the love and favor of God, in the 
sense in which this doctrine is now advocated. 

Origen, like Plato, and like Dr. B., believed in the 
pre-existence of human souls. Originally, all created 
intelligent beings possessed a like nature and powers, 
and were placed in the same celestial state. But as 
they were endowed with an absolute, uncontrollable 
freedom of will, they did not long remain in the same 
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condition. While some improved more or less, others 
degenerated; until an infinite diversity of character 
and condition took place among them. In conse- 
quence of this, the Almighty at length created the 
material universe, and appointed the spirits to differ- 
ent ranks and conditions in it, according to their re- 
spective deserts; elevating some to the order of angels, 
consigning others to the abodes of demons, and send- 
ing the intermediate class into human bodies. Origen 
regarded the sun, moon and stars as intelligent creat- 
ures, being animated by spirits who had attained to 
great moral splendor, dignity and power, and might 
justly claim those bright abodes as their appropriate 
bodies. As all these intelligent beings, whatever their 
character and station, still retain their original free- 
dom of will, they are capable either of returning from 
their former transgressions, or of forfeiting their pres- 
ent honors, or of rising to still higher degrees of excel- 
lence and bliss. Nor is it at all certain what their 
destiny in the coming ages may be. The blessed in 
heaven may, by degrees, relapse into sin and go down 
to the regions of woe, while the damned may rise to 
the mansions of purity and joy; thus contributing, by 
perpetual revolutions, a ceaseless alternation of hap- 
piness and misery. Thus he says, “Angels may become 
men or demons, and again from the latter, they may 
rise to be men or angels.’’ Again, he says: ‘It is agree- 
able to the rule of piety to believe that every rational 
being, according to his purpose and manner of life, is 
converted sometimes from bad to good, and falls away 
sometimes from good to bad. Wherefore, we are of 
opinion that, seeing the soul is immortal and eternal, 
it is possible that, in the many and endless periods of 
duration, in the innumerable and different worlds, it 
may descend from the highest good to the lowest evil, 
or be restored from the lowest evil to the highest 
good.” * ‘ 

Such was the theory of Origen in regard to the sub- 
ject before us—a theory which he had gathered chiefly 
from the schools; and he needed his allegorical prin- 
ciples of interpretation, surely, to bring it into har- 
mony with the Sacred Word. It is not a system of 
universal restoration, but rather of perpetual rotation, 
Origen did not deny the existence of eternal sin and 
suffering somewhere, but rather that there is any such 
thing as a settled, confirmed state of character any- 
where. Intelligent beings are on something like a 
continual probation. They are liable ever to change— 
the wicked to ascend, and the righteous to fall; and 
what the ultimate issue in respect to individuals may 
be, or whether there will ever be any ultimate issue, 
is more than we can tell. 

That Origen really held the doctrines here imputed 
to him is evident, not only from his own words, but 
from the statements of those who came after him, and 
the charges which were preferred against him. Thus 
Augustine says: ‘“‘The Church, not without reason, 
condemned him... . for his theory of the ceaseless 
alternations of happiness and misery, and the inter- 
minable transitions from the one state to the other, at 
fixed periods of ages; for in this theory he allots to 
the saints only a false happiness, which brought them 
no true and secure joy, no fearless assurance of eter- 
nal blessedness.’”’ + Jerome also says of Origen: “He 
held that, in the future ages, after one universal res- 
titution, Gabriel might at length become what the 
devil now is, and Paul what Caiaphas, and virgins 
what prostitutes are.”” He repeats the same charge in 
another connection. Origen taught that “in the uni- 
versal restitution, the celestial powers and the infernal 
spirits, together with the souls of all mankind, will be 
reduced to one order or rank of beings; and that 
from this uniform state of equality, they will again 
diverge as formerly, holding various courses, until at 
length some, falling into sin, shall be born once 
more into a mortal world, with human bodies. So 
that we, who are now men, may fear hereafter to be 
women, and they who are now Virgins may then be 
prostitutes.” 

Among the errors of Origen, which were condemned 
in the synods of the fourth and fifth centuries, this was 
prominent: that, ‘in the distant ages of eternity, the 
blessed in heaven will by degrees relapse into sin, and 
descend into the regions of woe; while on the other 
hand, the damned will rise to the mansions of purity 
and joy; thus constituting, by perpetual revolutions, 
& ceaseless alternation of happiness and misery.” 

I do not say that Origen did not sometimes use lan- 
guage which implies the universal restoration of the 
wicked. I know that he did. But what does such 
restoration amount to? Will they stay restored? Or, 
will they not, in the endless revolutions of ages, fall 
again, and then be restored, and fall again? Origen 
himself says (Contra Celsum, Lib. viii.): "The con- 
summation of all things will be the extinction of sin; 
but whether it shall be so abolished as not to revive 
again, it does not belong to this discussion to show.” 

Not only is this theory of perpetual fluctuation un- 
like that of final restoration, it is ineonsistent with it. 
For to what is the repentant sinner restored? Not toa 
state of everlasting rest, but to one ot exposure, un- 
certainty and perpetual vigilance, like that which he 
has left. Now such a state is not heaven, nor is such a 
change a proper restoration. It is rather a renewal of 
old exposures and conflicts. The restored man, accord- 
ing to this theory, will not be able to say, “* Now is my 
warfare ended and my rest complete.” So far from 
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this, he will still be constrained to gird on the armor, 
and to say, ‘‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.”’ 

It will be seen that Origen based his theory of the 
future life on his doctrine of free will; and he reasoned 
consistently. For if the human will is beyond the 
efficient control of the Almighty, how can there be 
any confirmed state either of holiness or sin? How 
ean anything depending on the will of creatures be 
settled or determined? There can be no such thing as 
certainty anywhere; for certainty implies a sort of 
necessity ; and Origen’s free will and necessity cannot 
stand together. We wish those in our own times, who 
adopt this theory of the will, would follow it out as 
consistently as Origen did. The results arrived at 
might convince them that the theory was unsound. 

Origen was a learned man, and we hope a good man. 
His speculations were the result of his philosophy, and 
not of his religion. He preached the Gospel in much 
the same manner as those around him. He preached 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, as might be shown 
by many quotations. Still his philosophy had cor- 
rupted his theology on more points than one, and the 
corruption descended to his disciples and followers for 
many geuerations. 








BOBOLINE’S SONG. . 
By Louise E. HoLpEn. 


E lit on a fence by the weed-tangled roadside, 
A clerical bird one could spy, 
By the white of his bands and the black of his gown, 
And the solemn cast of his eye. 


Knee-deep in the clover [ mused on the fellow: 
* Fine feathers,” said I, ** make fine birds; 
“If your breastplate were red and your tail-feathers yellow, 
No need of these critical words. 


“ But, indeed, my good comrade, what gift do you bring 
To welcome the advent of June? 
Ah me! if only you knew how to sing, 
Perhaps you might give us a tune. 


* But homely and dull, alas! poor little rover, 
I truly am sorry for you: 
So I think I'll drop down in this dew-scented clover, 
And wonder what next you will do.” 


He cocked up his head, my commonplace birdie, 
He winked with that clerical eye, 

Then sudden around and about and above me 
The day seemed to laugh with the sky. 


What was it? A swift hand from the shade of the bushes, 
Flung sunward a shower of diamonds and pearls? 

Or the laughter that merrily, cheerily gushes 
From the lily-white throats of frolicking girls? 


It glanced and it glinted, it shone and it shadowed, 
This wonderful something that flooded the morn, 

Now here and now yonder, 1t babbled and bubbled, 
Till all care away on its measure was borne. 


A troubadour zephyr, with young leaves for harp strings, 
Might wake just such music as skyward he'd soar ; 

Or a swift little cloud, cast loose from its moorings, 
Drop downward in showers such musical lore. 


I glanced at the perch where my friend had been sitting, 
But lo! he was gone like a wind-followed leaf ; 

Far off in the meadow so roguishly flitting, 
Tipsily shaking with—say, think you ’twas gricf? 





THE LOOKOUT IN GERMANY. 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


OTH Parliaments—the Prussian or Landtag, 

and the Imperial or Reichstag—have adjourned, 
leaving us the fierce heats of June free from the ag- 
gravating warmth of angry debates. But each Par- 
liament did enough to make its session memorable, 
and to keep us in something of a fever of expectancy 
as to the working of its measures. A lookout over 
affairs of Church and State at this moment shows 
many points of exceeding interest, not for Germany 
alone, but for all Europe. 

THE EMPEROR AND BISMARCK. 


The Emperor appears once more to be in perfect 
health. At the parade the other day he sprang into 
the saddle and rode up and down the lines like a man 
of forty. He has plunged again into that routine of 
official duties in which he is indefatigable, and where 
his example is so exacting upon his subordinates. 
Neither Pope nor Kaiser is so obliging as to die, and 
thus to open the way for a solution of the politico- 
ecclesiastical problem through a change of policy. 

Bismarck too is recovering from the acute attack 
which had so long prostrated him, and there is evi- 
dence that as his nervous irritation subsides, his brain 
is working with its acustomed clearness, sharpness and 
force. He is still a match for Versailles and the Vati- 
can, and the affair with Count Arnim has helped more 
than it has hurt him. The rumors that the Emperor 
was growing cool towards him and the Crown Prince 
was working against him were put at rest the other 
day by their both calling upon Bismarck, who was 
still confined to his chamber, and spending an hour 
with him in most friendly conference. The Emperor 
of Russia also visited him, and the King of Bavaria 
has sent him his personal congratulations upon his 
convalescence, and has tendered him royal hospitality 
at Kissingen. So Bismarck is Chancellor still, and is 
likely to be so long as he shall choose to retain the 
office. Death has just removed his most keen, resolute 
and uncompromising opponent, in the person of Von 





Mallinckrodt, the organizer and leader of the Ultra- 
montanes in Parliament. 
RUSSIA. 

The visit of the Emperor of Russia at Berlin, en 
route for England, and the return visit of the Emperor 
William to the Russian Kaiser at Ems, are accepted as 
an additional guaranty for the peace of Europe. The 
good will between the two emperors, which is more 
than the feeling of kinship, is a warrant that neither 
will wantonly attack the other, nor suffer the peace 
between the two empires to be broken if he can help 
it. But the last few years have shown that events are 
far stronger than the wishes of sovereigns, and there 
are tokens that a war between Germany and Russia 
is among the possibilities. On the one hand, all the 
young officers in Germany are now taught the Russian 
language, and made familiar with the military topog- 
raphy of the Russian empire; and on the other hand, 
leading Russian journals are provoking the national 
jealousy against Germany, by accusing her of pred- 
atory intentions. An Englishman residing in Russia, 
and bolding official relations with the government, 
told me that he had recently seen the plan of cam- 
paign provided for the event of a German invasion. 
It was simply the old plan aguinst Napoleon of burn- 
ing and retreating, until the enemy should be drawn 
far enough within the empire to be surrounded and 
routed. But this plan overlooks two weighty facts: 
first, that a Prussian army marches without tents or 
baggage, and is less likely to be caught in such a trap 
after the experience of the French; and second, that 
the Prussian railways would carry supplies to the 
Russian frontier, and the Prussian army would be 
likely to entrench itself upon Russian soil, take pos- 
session of the deserted territory, and quietly await the 
issue. No such game of strategy, however, seems just 
now imminent. Since Germany has begun to take an 
active interest in Eastern affairs, Russia will be too 
glad of her moral support in that quarter to meddle 
with Germany in the affairs of Central and Western 
Europe. 

ARMIES AND ARBITRATION. 

Now that Germany has established for seven years & 
peace basis of 401,000 men for her standing army, and 
the whole empire has adopted the Prussian system of 
universal military obligation, she is more than secure 
against an invasion from France, and is more than a 
match for any other single power of Europe. In an 
emergency calling forth all her reserves, Germany can 
command an army of 1,261,000 men; and though Rus- 
sia can outnumber her in troops, she cannot compare 
with her in discipline. No doubt Germany is sincerely 
desirous of peace, and she taxes herself with an enor- 
mous army for the conservation of peace. But the 
success of her military system has provoked France, 
Russia, and Italy to copy its substantial features; and 
the danger is that these gigantic armies, instead of sim- 
ply balancing each other and maintaining the equilib- 
rium of peace, will somehow tip the scale and come 
into collision. 

A hopeful sign, however, is the proposal of Prince 
Gortschakoff for an International Convention to meet 
at Brussels in July, to readjust the treatment of the 
wounded and prisoners, and the status of neutrals in 
time of war. Every such convention now-a-days is 
likely to feel the pressure of justice and of humanity, 
and to make some advance in the direction of inter- 
national good-will. The convention is itself a conces- 
sion that great military powers feel themselves to be 


r amenable to public law, and every step towards recog- 


nizing the supremacy of law over force is a gain for 
humanity. Since all the powers of Europe will appear 
in this convention by men of ability and experience, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the Government of the 
United States will send commissioners—one civil, the 
other, military—who can speak the German and 
French languages, and who are versed in military 
usages and international law. What an honor and a 
pride it would be to see ex-President Woolsey upon 
such a commission! This official convention at Brus- 
sels iu July will prepare the way, and perhaps also 
suggest work, for the Conference upon International 
Law to be held at Geneva in August. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


Ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia may how be said 
to have reached its final stage. The famous laws of 
1873 had exhausted themselves—as the Christian Union 
had predicted—when the recusant bishops were in 
prison, and there were none to take their places, por 
to appoint priests to vacant parishes. If the Govern- 
ment would succeed in maintaining the supremacy of 
civil over ecclesiastical authority, it must break the 
spell of episcopal prerogative, and must train the peo- 
ple to self-consciousness in ecclesiastical affairs. For 
the former, the intervention of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was invoked; and a law was passed which pro- 
vides that any deposed clergyman who shall assume 
to exercise his former functions may be expelled from 
his diocese and interned in a prescribed place, under 
surveillance of the police; and if refractory or dan- 
gerous, he may be deprived of citizenship and banished 
from Germany. By this imperial decree each State of 
Germany is bound to respect the action of any other 
State in such cases. 

At this point, however, new complications seem to 
threaten. A Bavarian Jesuit Father, Count Fugger, 
has brought before the Parliament of that kingdom a 
complaint against his expulsion by an Act of the Ger- 
manic Empire. By a majority of one (77 to 76), the 
Chamber of Deputies voted to sustain the complaint, 
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upon the ground that in the treaty at Versailles, con- 
stituting the Empire, the rights of Bavaria were re- 
served. This, however, will simply bring the matter 
before the Imperial courts where the law is likely to 
be sustained. 

The other point is met by the last Prussian law, 
which provides for the recognition of new bishops in 
sees declared vacant by the Government, enjoins it 
upon Chapters to proceed to an election; in case of 
their failure, appoints a Commissary to adminster the 
property, and requires the congregations to elect their 
own vicars. Of course, at first, many congregations will 
refuse to act, and others will simply elect the ejected 
vicars. But by degrees the people will begin to taste 
the luxury of power, and especially of controlling the 
finances; priests will offer themselves for vacancies, 
and, at length there will be built up a national German 
Catholic Church, with the old beliefs, rites, and cere- 
monies, But having little or no connection with Rome. 
All Christendom must await with interest the issue of 
this scheme; at present a look-out is safer than a 
prophecy. 

BERLIN, June 6, 1874. 


.  Pecture-Room Ealk,' 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE MEANING OF LAW. 


Frmay EveEninG, June 19, 1874. 

RECEIVED a note that I meant to have 

brought in to-night and read, but that I forgot 
to bring. I can, however, tell the purport of it. A 
man writes to inquire whether it is necessary to faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ that one should have a clear 
apprehension of his relation to the law, and of the way 
in which he is enabled to become the Saviour of those 
who put their trust in him. This is a question of a 
great deal more importance than many are apt to 
think. 

I begin by stating that in his own time our Lord pre- 
sented himself to men in his own proper person; he 
shone out upon them as a radiant nature or character ; 
and all those who believed on him during his ministra- 
tion, believed on him, not because they understood his 
divinity, not because they understood any mysterious 
connection which existed between him and the Fa- 
ther, and certainly not because they understood the 
theory or the doctrine of the atonement of Christ. It 
is equally certain that when the apostles went forth to 
preach they presented the Lord Jesus Christ not in the 
aspect of modern theology. The questions which they 
discussed were not the questions which we have been 
accustomed to hear discussed. 

It is true that you sball find in Paul’s writings, emi- 
nently, a great deal of irregularity on the subject of 
the law which Christ honored and justified and ful- 
filled; but then you are to bear in mind that when 
Paul speaks of law, and when a professor of theology 
in our time speaks of moral law, they are speaking of 
different things. What we mean by law is an abstract 
conception of God’s moral government over the uni- 
verse. What Paul meant by law was the Levitical, 
Mosaic system of worship, by which the Jew was at- 
tempting to square his life. He hoped to be justified 
by a minute and consistent obedience to the written 
law of Moses. And when Christ was preached to the 
Jews they tended to draw off from him, saying, “‘ We 
are Moses’s disciples; we belong to the law; we have 
sbeyed it, and we are going to obey it.”” Paul argued 
with them, saying, ‘‘ Christ is the law; he has fulfilled 
the law; it is through him that you have, in a spiritual 
and transcendently higher form, that which the law 
sought to present to you.”’ There is an argument of 
Paul, all the way through, addressed to his own coun- 
trymen, to the effect that they need not cling to their 
law, as if he were inviting them to abandon it; for he 
Was asking them to love and trust a living Person, and 
not a system. 

The history of the early church shows that when 
Jesus Christ was preached to men here and there, he 
was preached to them as a living Person, and not as a 
system-maker: not as one who had asplendid relation- 
ship to the divine law and the divine government, but 
as a great loving and powerful Friend in heaven, who 
would save every man that put his trust in him. 

The presentation of a great Nature, a great Char- 
acter, in the theologic, governmental aspect; the dis- 
cussion of the question how Christ come to save, and 
how he was able to offer forgiveness to men who had 
sinned; the subtle philosophical inquiry into the rela- 
tion of his obedience and suffering and death to the 
government of God—these are comparatively modern; 
and yet, to a very large extent, the view which has 
been presented has been the philosophical explanation 
of the life and conduct of Christ. This has been 
taught in the place of Christ himself. 

Now, it is true that, not only in his own time, but in 
the apostolic times, men who believed in Christ be- 
lieved in a Person, not relying upon their knowledge of 
how that Person came equipped; but if you will look 
abroad you will find, probably, that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who give evidence of a deep and 
glowing affection for Christ love him as a Person, and 
they do not have a clearly understood view of the 
modus operandi of the method by which Christ is able 
tosave. That is nos what their thought dwells on: it 











dwells on him; and he is beautiful, lovely, to them. 
He is also trustworthy to them ; and they trust a Person 
—not what that Person did. They trust a living Being, 
and not a system that was wrought out of that Being. 

I would not be understood by these remarks to say 
that it is an inapt or improper inquiry to ask what 
was the relation of Christ to the Godhead, and what 
was the relation of his life to a system of moral influ- 
ences; but this I do affirm: that these questions are 
incidental—that the main point, both in preaching and 
in believing, is to obtain a conception of Christ 
which, in and of itself, without an understanding of 
his philosophical relations to government, shall be at- 
tractive, and shall produce a power for salvation on 
the souls of men. 

For instance, I recollect hearing a sermon preached 
in which, “ The Cross of Christ’’ being the text, the 
word ‘cross’? was used throughout, and the word 
‘Christ’ was not once used after the text was enunci- 
ated. For nearly an hour, it was the oross, and the 
cross, and the cross, and the cross. 

The atonement of Christ is continually presented, 
almost as if it were another name for Deity. I would 
not have you suppose that I deny that there was 
an atonement; but certainly the atonement is not 
God. Although it may be an interpretation of Deity, 
or of the divine character, yet, the object of that 
interpretation is not to stop on the action, but to go 
back to the being of whom the action is predicated. 

If I speak of a man’s generosity, it is not that you 
may think of the generosity, but that you may think 
of the generous man. If I speak of what a man has 
done, evincing skill, it is not to call attention to that 
thing, but to produce a sense of the skillfulness of the 
man. Specimens are given; and the object is not to 
stop the mind on the event, or the action, or the his- 
torical element, but, through these, to give a clearer 
understanding of certain truths, and create a yearning 
for them. 

What we want is a sense of a living Being, and nota 
sense of a legal philosopher. We want asense of One 
who did certain things, and not a philosophy of the 
things that he did. What he is is what we want to 
know. It is well enough to know what he did, but 
that is of very little importance compared with know- 
ing what he is, what he was, and what he is to be. 

I hear men talk about “ the plan of salvation in Jesus 
Christ.”” Isay that we are to be saved by Jesus Christ. 
“Well,” it is asked, ‘do not you believe in a plan?” 
I do not object to your talking about a plan, but I do 
object to anybody’s repeating that phrase, ‘“‘ plan of 
salvation by Christ,” until men come to think more 
about the plan than they do about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I object to any phraseology, to any historic 
presentation, to any recapitulation of facts, which in 
the end comes to eclipse the living being, Jesus Christ, 
God over all, blessed for ever. Our hope is not in 
what he did, but in what he is. What he did was to 
convince us of what he is, that we might put our trust 
in Him whose nature is back of all time, and for all 
time, the eternal I Am thatIam. It is the nature of 
God itself which carries eternal love, eternal prepara- 
tion, eternal atonement, of which we have had indica- 
tions and hints; but the thing itself lies in the soul of 
God. 

Therefore I say that you do not need to understand 
what the sufferings of Christ were, nor how they were 
related to the law of divine government. If you could 
understand these things it might be better; but I do 
not believe you can. It might throw light on the 
truth, and give you a larger view of the mystery of 
love that is hid in Christ Jesus, or which is revealed but 
partially, but which exists from eternity to eternity. 

So, if a man would be safe, I do not dissuade him 
from inquiries, I do not dissuade him from the investi- 
gation of one point or another; but this I say to him: 
let no framework of words, let no dry doctrinal state- 
ment, let no conventional ideas of a plan, let no phrase 
whatsoever take the place, in your living conscious- 
ness, of a sympathizing, loving, all-powerful, personal 
Being, God. 

Whoever trusts in God, believing that he is all-wise, 
all-loving, all-powerful, and infinitely just and true, 
and that his nature is to build up men and save them 
—whoever does that, though he may be imperfect in 
all his philosophy of things, has the element that saves; 
for the power of God is manifested through Jesus 
Christ unto salvation to every man that believes. 


Mr. —-: I have looked in vain in the Bible for a passage 
which says that anything is incomprehensible to Christians. 
There are passages which indicate that many things are in- 
comprehensible to those who know not Christ; but I never 
found a passage which indicated that if a man was in Christ 
he could not know the mystery. 

Mr. BEECHER: The end of life is not to know; the 
end of life is to be. Paul says that knowledge puffeth 
up; but love buildeth up. A man’s strength does not 
lie in what he knows, nor in his intelligence: it lies in 
that moral nature which is built up through the 
medium of intelligence. Knowledge is good for noth- 
ing except the character and the disposition that it 
makes; and God is not God because he knows every- 
thing; he is not God because he can do anything that 
he has a mind to: he is God because his goodness is 
infinite; because his justice is his goodness; because 
justice and purity, and truth, and goodness are all en- 
shrined together. It is the heart of God that wears the 
crown, and is the center of the universe, the point of 
attraction, and the point of inspiration. 

So, then, “blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


shall see God;" but who can “ by searching find out 
God,” or “ understand the Almighty unto perfection" ? 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 
By A. I. M. 


‘ HERE’ER the golden sunbeams fall 
From northern skies, 
Amid the peace o’erbrooding all, 
Tall mountains rise, 
And in united grandeur stand, 
The glory of our own free land. 


In rounded outlines clear and soft 
Against the sky 
The rugged sides they rear aloft 
All melting Lie, 
And dark ravine and frowning height 
Are blended in the purple light. 


When Day has softly sunk to sleep 
Upon the hills, 

The Night, to guard her slumber deep, 
Soft peace distils, 

And o’er the world her mantle throws, 

Till morning breaks the sweet repose. 


When pale and cold the moonbeams grow, 
And drowsy stars 

Blink softly in the east, where glow 
Morn’s crimson bars, 

The hills a morning greeting smile, 

With cyes turned heavenward all the while, 


And, as the sunset light grows dim 
On wooded plains, 
The mountains sing their evening hymna 
In solemn strains, 
And, clasping hands in rosy light, 
Breathe, each to each, a warm good-night, 


On sunny slopes, in hollows where 
The April sun 

Bestows his warmest love and care, 
And, one by one, 

The first green blades of grass appear, 

While winter snows still linger near, 


The nestling violets blooming bright, 
With each blue eye 

Uplifted to the cloudy height 
Confidingly, 

Secure from cold and danger, rest, 

Safe sheltered on the mountain’s breast, 


No ice-bound streams with frosty breath, 
No weight of snow, 

Can chill the heart that beats beneath 
With summer glow, 

Till through the mass its heat distils, 

And snowdrifts trickle into rills, 


When in the bleak November sky 
The sad winds wail, 

And shrieking sea-gulls landward fly, 
And stars grow pale, 

And higher yet the foaming spray 

Against the cliffs strikes day by day, 


Though every star at Ocean's roar 
In terror flee, 
And storm-winds sweep from shore to shore 
Across the sea, 
And shrinking Nature quake with dread 
Before her Maker's awful tread, 


Unmoved by wrecks of wind and wave, 
In faith sublime 

That the Almighty arm will save 
In God's own time, 

The everlasting hills endure, 

And in his promise rest secure. 


When, hanging on the mountain's brow, 
Dark clouds appear, 

And blossoms droop, and forests bow, 
With dread and fear, 

Though Heaven's face be overcast 

With terror at the coming blast, 


The bills stand calm in conscious strength 
Until the storm 

Has spent its fury, and, at length, 
The sunshine warm 

New gilds their tops, while all below 

Is wrapped in misty veil of snow. 


In faith assured and courage tried 
Their heads they rear, . 

And, searching all things far and wide 
With vision clear, 

Beyond the blinding mists they see 

The blue of Heaven's infinity. 


Sometimes, with hope and courage lost, 
And faith sore-tried, 
Beset with doubts, a gloomy host, 
On every side; 
When in the thick and heavy air 
Broods darkness, darkness everywhere ; 


O’ercome with weakness and with fear 
We stand dismayed, 

And look in vain for shelter near, 
Or present aid ; 

We dare not linger in the plain, 

Lest we the mountains fail to gain. 


But if, through all the tangled maze 
That round us lies, 

Up to the hills with earnest gaze 
We lift our eyes, 

The very air shall brighter grow, 

And heavenly light around us glow. 


Far, far above the heights of earth 
His kingdom lics 

Whose strength the mountains shadow forth 
In feeble wise, 

Till, beaming from His holy hill, 





His glory shall the wide carth fill. 
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Books aud —._ 


0) Bible; Comprising its 

by tia spn Pasian phy an — History. 

Revised and edited by Prof. B. Hackett, D.D., with the 
co-operation of Ezra Abbot, LL.D. 4 Volumes. New York: 

Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 

It is a striking coincidence that simultaneously with 
the new attacks which have been directed against the 
Bible in our time there has sprung up a new, and per- 
haps an unprecedented zeal in the study of the Bible. 
Moreover, the range and method of such study have 
received a corresponding enlargement. New aids for 
it, also, have arisen in the most unexpected quarters. 
The extraordinary development of interest in the 
Oriental languages; the already surprising results of 
the new science of comparative philology; the discov- 
ery of long hidden manuscripts; the great increase of 
critical skill in dealing with written and printed texts ; 
finally, the multitude of explorations and of excava- 
tions undertaken in our generation in Bible lands, 
have indeed carried forward in a wonderful manner 
our knowledge upon all subjects pertaining to the 
Scriptures, and have fed the ardor of research to 
which they owed their beginning. 

We cannot wonder that so much new industry, re- 
sulting in so many new discoveries, and in so vast an 
expansion of Biblical science, should have likewise 
greatly added to our previous stores of books upon 
these subjects. We doubt if even the novelists of our 
time have been so prolific as the writers of books 
bearing in some way upon Biblical elucidation. But 
this very multiplicity of books intended to aid in 
Scriptural study, cheering though it be as a sign of in- 
tellectual, and even religious, tendencies, is somewhat 
bewildering to all except specialists in the business. 
The mass of men and women in our churches, who de- 
sire to keep themselves well informed in Biblical mat- 
ters, but who cannot grapple for themselves with this 
enormous new literature of books upon the Bible, are 
in danger of being embarrassed by the very richness 
of the materials from which they propose to draw. 
They wish to be told concisely of a single work, if 
possible, which embodies accurately and with suffi- 
cient fullness the important results of recent Biblical 
scholarship. It is for their sakes particularly that we 
now direct attention to the great work whose title 
stands at the head of this article. If we were asked to 
name a single book which furnishes in itself the ap- 

aratus of an entire Biblical library we should men- 
tion the American edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

This work is now well known among scholars wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. It first appeared 
in London eleven years ago. Its editor, Dr. William 
Smith, is the indefatigable scholar who had already 
distinguished himself by his great dictionaries of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography. 
His object in his Dictionary of the Bible was to render 
to the study of the Sacred Writings the same aid which 
by his other dictionaries he had rendered to the study 
of the classical writers of antiquity. As we have said, 
of this dictionary Dr. Smith is strictly the editor. 1t is 
he who planned the book, laid out and arranged the 
topics to be dealt with, and supervised the publica- 
tion; but the articles of which the book is composed 
were mostly written by other persons than the editor. 
He has had the assistance of the most renowned schol- 
ars in England, and of a few in America, each one 
treating of the subjects to which he had given special 
attention. Thus the list of writers in the original edi- 
tion includes such men as Dean Alford, Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, Bishop Harold Browne, Llewelyn Davies, 
Emanuel Deutsch, Bishop Ellicott, George Grove, Dr. 
J. D. Hooker, Dr. Howson, Basil Jones, A. H. Layard, 
Professors Lightfoot, Plumptre, Rawlinson, Selwyn, 
and Stanley, Dr. Tregelles, and Canon Wordsworth, 
among Englishmen, and among Americans, Profes- 
sors George E. Day, H. B. Hackett, C. E. Stowe, and 
Dr. J. P. Thompson. 

With reference to the object and scope of the work, 
a few lucid sentences of the editor may be usefully 
quoted: ‘It is a Dictionary of the Bible, and not of 
Theology. It is intended to elucidate the antiquities, 
biography, geography, and natural history of the Old 
Testament, New Testament, and Apocrypha, but 
not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points 
of controversial divinity.”” The book proved to be of 
unprecedented completeness in the subjects treated, 
giving, for example, a perfect list of all the proper 
names occurring in the Bible, and with each name the 
corresponding forms in the Hebrew, Greek, and Vul- 
gate, and in many cases, also, a great amount of curi- 
ous aud important knowledge respecting subjects of 
which little or nothing was previously known. 

Such was the English edition of this great work as it 
first appeared in 1863. It need not be said that sur- 
passing all its predecessors in range of topics, and in 
completeness and accuracy of treatment, it at once 
became the authoritative book of reference for Biblical 
knowledge. But five years later there appeared from 
the press of Hurd & Houghton, in New York, the first 
volume of a revised American edition, the fourth and 
final volume of which came out in 1870; and this edi- 
tion is so great an improvement, iu many ways, upon 
the original English edition, that for that reason alone, 
to say nothing of its greater cheapness, it at once took 








possession of the American market. The editor of this 
edition is the eminent Biblical scholar, Professor Ho- 
ratio B. Hackett, of the Theological Seminary, Roches- 
ter, assisted by Dr. Ezra Abbot of Harvard College, 
These gentlemen at once called to their aid in the work 
of revising and supplementing the English edition, a 
large number of American scholars, including Dr. 
Conant, Professors George P. Fisher, James Hadley, 
A. C. Kendrick, E. A. Park, A. P. Peabody, P. Schaff, 
William Hayes Ward, W. F. Warren, aud President 
Woolsey. 

In this edition the Bnglish work is reproduced entire, 
“ without abridgment or change, except the correction 
of typographical errors, or an occasional verbal inac- 
curacy, and of mistakes in quotation and reference.” 
But while the old form was allowed to stand, new fea- 
tures were added, required by the advance in Biblical 
scholarship during the interval, and rendering the 
work more useful to American students of the Bible. 
These improvements included the distribution of the 
long English Appendix into the body of the work, the 
verification and correction of Scripture references, the 
extension of the system of cross-references, a more 
complete explanation of Hebrew and Greek proper 
names, greater accuracy in the accentuation of these 
names, a large increase of references to Eastern cus- 
toms and traditions, an explanation of obsolete words 
and phrases in our English Bible, the addition of many 
topics previously omitted, a multiplication of biblio- 
graphical references, and a fuller recognition of the 
names and works of American scholars. As now com- 
pleted, the work may be said to be perfectly abreast 
of present Biblical scholarship in the English-speaking 
race. 

At the risk of being somewhat dry, we have thought 
it the best recommendation of this work simply to de- 
scribe it. To all who desire the means of ready refer- 
ence to exact information upon all subjects occurring 
in the Bible—particularly to Sunday-school teachers 
and ministers—this book offers help of the greatest 
value. At present, it is without a rival in our lan- 
guage. It is avast storehouse of well arranged learn- 
ing. It isan invaluable time-saving and labor-saving 
machine; and we can imagine no other single literary 
help which would so much facilitate and improve the 
studious work of the American clergy to-day, as to 
have a copy of this work put into every minister's 
library. 

One word to the generous men and women in our 
churches who like occasionally to cheer their pastors 
by a present of books. Such persons often fail sadly 
to make a wise use of their kindly purpose, and give to 
their pastors costly books, handsomely printed, but of 
obsolete learning, and contributing to his comfort in 
no other way than by making a fine show upon his 
shelves. The next time you go into your pastor’s 
study, peep around and see if he has a copy of the 
American edition of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. If you cannot be sure, ask him. It is a free 
country ; besides, he will forgive you. Then, if he has 
it not, give no sleep to your eyes nor slumber to your 
eyelids till you have ordered a copy for him; and you 
and all the rest of the congregation will reap the har- 
vest of this benefaction in the improved quality of the 
sermons that he will thenceforth give to you in return. 

NOTES. 

Mr. W. F. Rae has brought together the results 
of a good deal of reading in the political history and 
political gossip of England during the intensely inter- 
esting period of George III. He has arranged his facts 
and criticisms under the title of Wilkes, Sheridan, and 
Fox: The Opposition under George the Third. The 
book is both instructive and amusing. It is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Sea and Shore is the title of a collection of 
poems written by the most eminent poets, ancient and 
modern, and relating to topics which have a salt sea- 
flavor in them. It is printed very tastefully by Rob- 
erts Brothers, and would be a fortunate pocket volume 
to take to the sea-side as a tuneful companion for all 
summer. 

A very interesting and valuable contribution. to 
the contemporaneous history of the great strife be- 
tween labor and capital is the History of the Interna- 
tional, by Edmond Villetard, editor of the Journal 
des Débats, translated by Susan M. Day, with an In- 
troduction by Prof. Henry N. Day, and published by 
George H. Richmond & Co., New Haven. 


Henry Holt & Co. have just added to their hap- 
pily-named “ Leisure Hour Series” the celebrated novel 
of Clarissa, or the History of a Young Lady, by Sam- 
uel liichardson. The work was originally of porten- 
tous length, and could have been grappled with only 
by persons living in those leisurely spaces of the world’s 
life which occurred prior to the nineteenth century. 
It has been subjected to abridgment at the judicious 
hands of C. H. Jones, and may probably be read 
through by persons recently born—if they begin in 
early youth and are tolerably industrious. 

Dr. J. M. Hawks, of Hyde Park, Mass., has de- 
signed and published an Album of Genealogy and Bi- 
ography, intended to furnish a complete and practical 
system of family registration, and of preserving bio- 
graphical notes and memoirs. The book is in size and 
shape like a large, oblong photograph album. It has 
four pages of introductory matter, which is made up 
of valuable hints and directions for making genealog- 
ical researches and preserving the records of them. 








Then follow some three hundred pages, containing 
blanks for entries, spaces for photographs, ete. It is 
very happily devised, and must serve a useful purpose 
in stimulating and aiding the genealogical virtue. 

The celebrity of Professor James D. Dana, and 
of his scientific writings, is such as to render superfiu- 
ous any words of praise from us with reference to his 
great treatise, A Manual of Geology, the second edition 
of which is now published by Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co. The work expounds the principles of the 
science, with special reference to American geological 
history, and is illustrated by over eleven hundred fig- 
ures, mostly from American sources. The edition now 
issued is the result of a re-writing and an enlargement 
of the whole work. The previous edition was published 
in 1862. Since that time great progress has been made 
in geological science in general, and especially in geo- 
logical investigation over the North American conti- 
nent. This edition includes an account of all these 
discoveries, both at home and abroad, and is probably 
the most thorough and perfect English manual of the 
science up to latest dates. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published a 
cheaper illustrated edition of A Journey to the Center 
of the Earth, by Jules Verne.—The Great Presbyterian 
Conflict is the title of a book of nearly 200 pages, pre- 
fessing to give fairly both sides of the question in the 
case of Patton vs. Swing. It contains portraits of those 
two gentlemen, together with a history of the trial and 
the leading documents involved in it. The publishers 
are Geo. MacDonald & Co., Chicago.—We lately spoke 
with commendation of James Comper Gray’s Biblical 
Museum, a collection of notes, explanatory, homiletic, 
and illustrative, especially designed for ministers, 
Bible-students, and Sunday-school teachers. The vol- 
ume upon the Gospel according to Mark is now issued 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.—Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
publish Twelve Lectures on the History of Pedagogy, 
delivered before the Cincinnati Teachers’ Association 
by W. N. Hailman, author of Kindergarten Culture 
and Object Teaching.—The third series of the sermons 
of T DeWitt Talmage, entitled Old Wells Dug Out, is 
published by Harper & Brothers. The volume con- 
tains an engraving of the new Brooklyn Tabernacle. 

Mr. Dyer D. Lum, under title of Zhe Spiritual 
Delusion, has written a book, the form of which is a 
denunciation of the ‘spiritual’? movement, as unsci- 
entific in method, unphilosophical in theory, and as 
producing unnatural effects. But the author admits— 
with a readiness which may spring from confidence in 
his reserved solution of the mysteries—so many ques- 
tionable phenomena into his narration of astounding 
facts, that the Spiritualists might be quite willing to 
aid in circulating his book. The author accounts for 
these phenomena by the correlation of forces. It is 
nerve-power, electricity, etc., abnormal excitements 
and peculiar constitutions generating exceptional 
quantities of this, and producing these apparently su- 
pernatural effects. Disembodied spirits, he says, can- 
not affect material things. He affirms his belief in the 
existence of such spirits, but proves, to his own satis- 
faction, their inability to communicate with us, or to 
make tables dance and banjos play. We are afraid the 
next bright medium he consults will show him that his 
argument overturns more than “ spiritism,’”’ and is on 
the down grade without brakes to Pantheism. But 
whatever we may think of the theory by which he has 
delivered himself, as we judge, and would deliver 
others from “the delusion,’’ Mr. Lum has certainly 
collated a good many interesting facts, gathered from 
many authors and ages, to show that this delusion is 
no new thing, and that modern Spiritualism is “a re- 
currence to savage modes of thought,” is “ bizarre in 
its contributions to scientific knowledge,” and, what 
is of more practical importance, that it has proved in- 
jurious to the physical, mental, and moral health of its 
votaries. The book is handsomely issued by Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


The following are the latest novels upon our 
table: From Harper & Brothers, Taken at the Flood, 
by Miss M. E. Braddon.—From D. Appleton & Co., 
Brockley Moor, by J. W. L.—From Dodd & Mead, Our 
Fred; or, Seminary Life at Thurston, a sequel to An 
Old-Fashioned Boy, by Martha Farquharson.— From 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Hulda; or, The Deliverer, a 
romance after the German of F. Lewald, by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister.—From Loring, Six in All, by Virginia F. 
Townsend; also Lulu’s Novel, from the German of 
Elise Polko. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CY toot ~ & books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be acknowledged —, oe —- subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by prompt g us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memora Sf prices are desirable in ali cases.} 
Authors and Titles. B cep ne Price. 
Abbott, John S. C., “ Pavid, Crockett.”.... ....... d & Mead. 
pe Brooklyn Council of SSR OS Wogiworth « Graham. $2 00 
Pe. M Be “ ‘aken a v3 wyood. | ”.....Harper & Brothers. 75 
a, James ‘Manual of Geology.’ 
: Ivison, Blakeman, panes a2 ny 5 00 
Forenkeren, Fy wa Fred. “paccapenneeee= d & Mead. 
. useum : rk 
nines - P. Randolph & Co. 150 


i, 
Hailman, W.N.,“ History of Pedag % Wilson, Hin} le & Co. 7 
Hawks, J. M.,* Album of Genealogy and Biography. ian Co. 


Hopkins, Mark, “ Prayer and the Prayer Gauge.” Dodd & 

Miller Pe “"Retich in Theology.”......-...+ s++ 
Presbyteri n Conflict : Patton ve. 4-1 "Geo.Macdonald &Co. 

Stenhouse, Mrs. Te B.H.,* A Life fo Mspentenep in Mormonism.” 


D, Worthington & Co. 
Talmage F. Be wt, ™ ~~ - Lap eyo 8 3 Out”. -Harper & Bros. 

“Trow’'s New Yor! rector, 

° Trow w City Directory Co. 


cations have also received current numbers of the following publi- . 
pineott’ o—Sertoner's— Harper's Galamy Heald. of 
hhoiie World Phrenol 


‘ournal—Van Nostrand’s 
—_— 


and Ni 
Health™ Cathol 
Engineering Magazine—Popwar Isclence Monthly—The 
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Silver Bridal al Gifts. 
Tue GorHAmM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond 8t., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


LapreEs! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. Send stamp for Hyatt's Ladies’ 
Fashion Journal (sent free). Address 
Gro, W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 





Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, 
and keep your roof from leaking? Fire- 
proof, economical, durable. Testimoni- 
als free. Local agents wanted. We have 
no connection with parties who copy our 
advertisement. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 
No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 
requires less than common starch. Its 
purity and strength are far greater. 
Hence its economy is manifest. 


To Brooklyn Housekeepers, 

There is a young man going from house to 
house in this city offering for sale Herring's 
Patent Folding Skirt Board and Ironing Table, 
a most useful invention, which all who have 
seen appreciate. Patronize him, for two rea- 
sons. Ist, because you get an article of real 
merit for a small sum; and 2d, because you 
are helping a worthy young man to gain an 
honest living. ; 


A Material Point 


In favor of the “ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine is that you yourself — soon be- 
come expert in using it, and that then it will 
save you an infinity of labor and worry insep- 
arable from other sewing machines. 


White as Alabaster. 


By brushing the teeth regularly with Sozo- 
dont, they may be preserved unsullied, free 
from tartar, and white as alabaster, long ‘after 
the hair has faded and wrinkles have fur- 
rowed the cheeks. 


Pretty Feet 


Stould be shod in English Channel Shoes. 
All ladies insist on having them. They show 
a dark line around the sole near the edge. 
They never wear ragged. They wear longer, 
and cost no more, 


Gasoline 
for Gas Machines, gravity 80 to 90, carefully 
prepared, and for sale to Tene trade or consu- 


mers in quantities to suit. Hudson River Oil 
Works, Office 120 Maiden Lane. 

















Trurston's Ivory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Dru sts. 25 and 50 cents 

r bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold 8t., N. Y., 

holesale Agents, 





LaApIss, one-half the trouble in run- 
ning your Sewing Machine may be avoided by 
— the Eureka Machine twist. It is the 





Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Soetines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 








FAVERY MAN His OWN PAINTER. 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 
BRADLEY’S PATENT. 


In pure white and any shade, tint, or color desired. 
Put up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15,20 and 40 gallon packages, 
mixed ready for use. Are easily applied by any 
one. Require no mixing or addition of dryers. 
For sample, color-card and price-list, address 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
____RARITAN, NEW JERSHY. 
© PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 


teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
_& wrner of Fulton and | Dutch Streets, New Y ork. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 


on han 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers. 3 Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-oftice. 


EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
cialty. First premium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


DVERTISERS } Send twenty-five cents to 

GE Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 

pal their Pamphiet of one hund pages, containing 

ists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates sho — 
lent a advertising. 
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porurar COLL ECTION WS ‘OF, 


ORGAN MUSIC! 
For Pipe Organs. 








ORGAN GEMS. Davenport. $2 50 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 2530 
50 PIECES FOR ORGAN. Batiste. 280 
CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 150 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. Rimbault. 
2 vols, each, 3 00 


HILE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 9 Nos.,ea., 530 
ZEUNER’S VOLUNTARIES. Complete. 3 00 
20 EASY VOLUNTARIES. Zundel. 200 





New CHURCH MUSIC BOOK NEARLY READY. 





For Reed Organs. 


ORGAN AT HOME. $2 50 
RECREATIONS FOR CABINET (Reed) 
ORGANS, 1 30 
CLARKE'S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 158 
CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION, 20 


Fine collections < of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may 
also be found in Emerson's New Method, Clarke’s 
New Method, and in Root’s Schocl for Cabinet 
Organs. 





NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK.—IN AUGUST. 


oes st of the above books sent, post-paid, for 
pri 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BES ST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price #2.%). 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CourcH CHoTRs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading] ¥ 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONB DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 





GoNnes OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ The Song Queen,’ “ The Song King,” &c. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 


the success of his 
SONGS of LOVE, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS, 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for anégeaching children, and isin strong 
sympathy with%them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by muil, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per cozen, 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





JASY AC COMPANIMENTS to seventy fa- 

vorite songs may be found in ** Home Songs, 
a volume of sheet music size, containing 120 pages 
selected from the most opular compositions of 
Wallace, Millard, Abt, Pinsuti, Balfe, Donizetti, 
Verdi Claribel, 1, ete. The only work in which every 
song is written to one or nearly the same accom 
paniment. When one is learned, the player is fa- 
miliar with all. Price €2; or ele; ed bound i, 
cloth, gold sotpered., $2.25. R. G. ynolds & Co 
1263 Broadway, 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY, 





The ver Sunday-Sc . 
Pei Fs t mad Ne - ae Svat tn $0 
Reed Paper, r or Bin wt ay 


nding, hig S in 


Asspecime The i Baper Co Cover fo ve 490 for 





ublishers, mgnags WATERS & SON, 


asi roadway, ew York, P.O. Box 3567. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


i; ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, 
.— The One Hundred and Sixth An- 

nual rs Aa ment will occur this year on 
Wednesday, June 24. The first Term of the next 

ear will begin on Friday, Sept.4. Examinations 
or admission will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 25 and ion and on Friday, Sept. 4. Candi- 
dates will do well to be present on the first days, 
but those from adistance can be examined in Se = 
The University has numerous scholarships for t 
benefit of those needing pecuniary aid, and makes 
liberal reductions in tuition fees and room rent 
to the meritorious and indigent. Special provision 
is made for instruction in pet En, eoceies and in 
Chemistry applied to the constantly 
enlarging provisions for cae ee at 
this ancient seat of a commend it to the 
attention of all who are seeking a place of careful 
and liberal culture. 

For further en a + uire of 

E. OBINSON, 
__Fresident. 


LOCATION, the = City of 
Se nOOle in the Suburbs. 
LDINGS new — Grounds 
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SEMINARY sTUbins errensed is in groper. 

ory and Colle 
Ladies Prin ie a 
Bde wh incipal, Mrs. M. 
—— peers" 





FOR YOUNG 
particulars address EDWARD 


L A DIES. HITE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTUR- 
AL COLLEGE 








Eleventh Annual Report sent gratis to all appli- 

cants. Examination for admission July Mth. Next 

year begins August 2ith. For information address 
Pres't W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 


(QOTTAGR HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
aa cove; Instruction thorough. Second 
erm pore b. 4th. For Circulars, bddress C. Cc. 
WErse L, Principal and Proprietor. 


TDWA RDS PLACES SCHOOL for Boys 

1; and Young Men fos skbridge. Mass., begins its 
20th year September 00 perannum. Six pro- 
Seances pregere 45 —# is for College, Scientific 
School or Business. essrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
Associate Principals. 

MRSA. SYLVANUS BE S REED’S 
English, French, and German Boarding and Dey 
School for young ladies and little givis. Nos. 6 and 
East 53d_ S8t., New York, REOPENS Oct 1. PROF. 

NAIRNKE, of Columbia College. AY the depart- 
ment of Belles-Lettres and Metaphysics. 


\ TOM AN’ S MEDIC. AL Cc ‘OLLEGE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue 
and 22d Street, Philadelphia. The twenty-fifth 
annual session will open Thursday, Oct. ist, Lt 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For 
ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 


] ARN TELEGRAPHY. 








can, 


§2@™ Salary paid while practicing. Address with 
stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 


yo LEARN Book- keeping, Penman- 
ship and Telegraphy, attend “ Business Col- 
lege,’ Oberlin, O. Situations furnished graduates. 


Send for circulars. 

H. T. TANNER, President. 
ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
Ladies, 
Apply to Miss N. C. 


rPHE 


Boarding and Day School for Youn 
will re-open Sept. 16, 1874. 





H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


327 £ 329 Sixth Ave, & 20th St., 
IMPORTERS, 


Have now open a full assortment of 


MILLINERY GOOD8&, 


All of owr own special émportation, 


AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
Straw Goods. 


LATEST NOVELZIES 1N 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 dozen Chip Round Hats and Bonnets, all of 
the finest quality and latest nevelties in shapes. 
"oo Black, and Brown, $2. 


e none $f. fine Milan Round Hats and Bonnets, 
a 
100 cases of American Chip Hats, 9c. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 Gros Grain Bonnet Ribbons, at 
25e. per yard { in all the new Spripg shades, war- 
ranted 


Sash Ribbons. 


Fancy Plaid Sashes, 50c. per yard. 
Roman Sash Ribbons. 
Poe Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 85c. per yard, ali 


Soft Silk Sashes. 
Sashes Fringed 1 to Order. 


LACES. 


Rich Laces, Colored Cluny Laces. 
Guipure Laces, Spanish Laces. 

Spanish Nets, Thread Nets, Lace Vails. 
Fine French Embroideries. 
Made-up 4 —_ ings. 
Lace Ties, Lace Capes. Children's Lace Caps. 
We manufacture all our y— Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers, Fancy 
Feathers, Ostrich Tips—New shades, 


LADIES’ TIES. 


New Fancy Ties, 
White Silk Ties, 
Embroidered Ties. 
1,000 dozen Windsor Ties at 25c. ; all shades. 
All the new Bonnet Materia)s in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 
A liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 








NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


EF. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every ee holder entitled to an equitable 
share of t early surplus. No stockholders. 
86,416 Policies of i aeprence in force. 


P $22,979, in cash to widows and 
orphans and other tt IE, $5,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 
Its assets, securely invested, BPR. cocse 005.08. 837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities. 727,785 0B 

— es of all approved forms issued a sound 


r the act of the Company its business is limited 
,000 insured lives. 

ag onc A. MoCuRDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, IJinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

AL me tezOR, General Agent for New ‘Jersey. 

ewa 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, & 

5 Cal. 

O. F. BRES: General Agent for Virginia, West 

nia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Ge rae and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western ow York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JoHN A. Litre, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, sand Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d,’ General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mas 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. LirrLe, General Agent for Maine and New 
Hampshire, Portland, Me 

F. W. VANUXEM, Genel Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. ‘Address V anuxem, Bates & 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 348 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 








business of life assurauce are preferred, 





Le ee ee New! 597 and 399 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
a. WILSON & GREIG, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co,| ¥+ 771 sroapway, comer ou st. 





Have the pl e to that their stock is 
new complete in all the new SPRING GOODS 
comprising the latest novelties of the seasonin 4 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES 
Real Guipure Jackets and Polonaises, 


black, jet-embroidered CASHMERE, SILK and 

GRENADINE POLONAISES, unmade; also em- 

broidered LINEN and PIQUE do.,and embroidered 

and SLEEVELESS JACKETS, very new. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Latest styles TIES, BOWS, RUFFS, and other 
Paris novelties. 


MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS. 


CLOTHS. for J and Pok 
New WASHING MATERIALS of all kinds. 


Special Notice. 

Closing out all our elegant IMPORTED PAT- 
TERN COSTUMES of every description at less 
than half their cost price. We are determined te 
sell them, as they have served their purpose as 
ideas for our 


. 

Dress-Making Department 
which, for artistic style, correct fit, reasonable 
charges, and general satisfaction, challenges the 
most critical comparison. Latest fashions received 
for BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, MOURNING @QUT- 
FITS, DINNER, RECEPTION, EVENING, MORN- 
ING, TRAVELING, COUNTRY, and SEA-SIDE 
COSTUMES. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY 
DAY. 

Orders from the watering places and any part of 
the country FILLED PROMPTLY. 


14th St. and 6th Avenue. New York. 


D. H. A. C.—ON E 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


Forwarded to any part o ‘a ountey. upon the 
receipt of $1. 


kot 














BUDD DOBLE, H% South ened Square, Philada. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 

Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
leas displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


te want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, ll4 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








Diligent readers of Gail Hamilton’s writings 
have sometimes discovered therein a perceptible 
divergence from generally received opinions. It 
will not require the aid of a microscope to detect 
such an aberration in her remarks on Congress- 
men and Colleges, which we publish this week. 
We would add no qualifying word of our own, but 
for a single consideration. It will indeed be a vast 
comfort to members of that unfortunate Congress, 
which is just now receiving such free abuse on all 
sides, to be told that the sins of their class are 
mainly due to the colleges and the evangelical 
churches. As for old collegians, we fear they will 
“laugh consumedly ” at the extraordinary concep- 
tion of collegiate life which has taken possession 
of our contributor. The solemn reference to Ar- 
temus Ward’s joke, about the headquarters of 
Harvard College being in the bar-room of the 
Parker House, as a piece of historical evidence, is 
very much of a piece with the whole line of argu- 
ment by which she infers the desperately corrupt- 
ing nature of our collegiate system. We are led 
to speak of it mainly by the consideration that 
among our readers are doubtless a multitude of 
parents who have sent or expect to send theirsons 
to college; and some among these might accept 
the brilliant eccentricities of Gail Hamilton so far 
as to be seriously troubled thereby. We want to 
say then, that while there are evils and tempta- 
tions connected with American college life, it is 
our full conviction that a man of ordinary sense 
and principle is quite as safe from moral dangers 
in college as he would be likely to be in any other 
place at that time of life. The dissipation among 
students is exaggerated rather than under-esti- 
mated in the general public opinion. If there are 
some peculiar temptations, there are also strength- 
ening and refining influences that go far to out- 
weigh them. We believe that the average moral- 
ity among students in college is at least as high, 
probably higher, than among young men of the 
same, age in business or in the trades. And we 
must protest—if a protest be even necessary— 
against the extraordinary idea that Yale and Har- 
vard and our other colleges are to be reckoned 
among the influences that corrupt our public life. 


GOD OUR HELP. 


IVING as we do ina world so mysterious as 

to baffle all our researches, and so full of 
temptation, trial, and perplexity as to force upon 
us at every turn a sense of our weakness, how con- 
soling is the faith that in God we have a friend 
and helper, who loves us with infinite tender- 
ness, and on whom we may implicitly rely in every 
emergency! The God who is revealed to us in the 
face of Jesus Christ, by whom we are taught to 


- call him Father, is responsive to our every need, 


and bids us come boldly to him in hours of dark- 
hess and disappointment, and lean upon him for 
support. Blessed is he who, when the waves of 
sorrow or temptation are sweeping over him, is 
able to find the hand of God, and calmly to rest in 
his infinite strength. His peace is kike a river, and 
joy is with him an abiding guest. 

The reason why so many miss this unspeakable 
blessing and wander in moral and spiritual dark- 
ness is that they do not seek it in the right way. 
They fee] after God with a great sense of need, 





and often with a deep and sincere desire to find 
him; but, employing in this effort their senses 
only, they are perpetually baffled in the search. 
They forget that God is a spirit and can be clearly 
apprehended only through the spiritual faculties. 
They live in the lower elements of their nature, 
and are only half aware of the existence in them- 
selves of powers of a higher order, by which it is 
possible for them to come into conscious com- 
munion with God. The truths which are appre- 
hended by the intellect alone are not those which 
lift us into fellowship with Christ, make us invin- 
cible to temptation, and give us the peace which 
the world cannot take away. ‘‘ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ;” through the 
spiritual, the innermost faculties alone, can we ap- 
prehend the truths that concern our highest wel- 
fare. And these faculties are not special, but 
universal; not miraculously bestowed upon a 
favored few, but the precious gift of God to all. 
But for the existence of such faculties in men they 
would be lifted but a little way above the brutes, 
and the Gospel of Christ would be of none effect. 
The main reason‘why that Gospel makes such slow 
advances is that it is so often presented as if it 
could all be summed up in purely intellectual 
statements and dogmas. We do not disparage the 
human intellect, but we do affirm that the spir- 
itual powers are far higher and not less real 
than the intellectual, and that through them 
alone can God become a reality, a very present 
help in all the emergencies of life, a source of per- 
petual consolation and peace, in adversity as well 
as in prosperity. 

It is the privilege of every human being to come 
to God in this way, to enter into fellowship with 
his Son Jesus Christ, to enjoy the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and to know that his interests for 
time and eternity are in the keeping of One who 
neither neglects nor forgets, and whose power is 
infinite as his love. 











CLOTHES. 


T is a common accusation of the speculative 
sex that the other has no capacity of inven- 
tion. The Patent Office at Washington, bristling, 
it is asserted, with models of the cleverest practical 
ideas of men, shows a beggarly account of empty 
cases where women’s contributions should ap- 
pear. The few gifts which they have brought to 
that altar of the god of the utilities are, say their 
critics, of a frivolous and profitless order. A steam- 
plow or a sewing machine heralds a finer civiliza- 
tion; but the prosperity of the body politic is not 
advanced by the advent of an abdominal corset, a 
harmless, necessary crimping pin, or eke a fluting- 
iron extraordinary. 

But only demand makes supply ; and invention, 
like charity, begins at home. When the wants of 
women are widened, doubtless their satisfaction 
of them will correspond. If it be true, as the wit 
declared, that Eve ate the apple that she might 
dress, then hereditary tendency would incline her 
daughters to consider first the requisitions of the 
toilet. And the insistance of innumerable genera- 
tions that the first duty of women is to please 
would inevitably make an improved crimping-pin 
seem a more important appliance than the most 
senseless and fit system of straps and suspenders. 

First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear. Given the capacity of invention, how- 
ever feeble, the desire of improvement, however 
vague, and women will certainly make to them- 
selves that excellent order of dress for which the 
world waits. As they are at present appareled, it 
is impossible to say what part of their unsuccess 
in life is due to the limitations of capacity and 
what part to the limitations of clothes. 

A man swings along to his business or his pleas- 
ure in broad-soled, heavy shoes and serviceable 
suit of linen or woolen, easily cleansed and not 
easily soiled. With wide-brimmed hat and light 
umbrella this modern pilgrim bids defiance to sun 
and rain, though they beat upon him with in- 
tended fury, as in the old fable. His lungs are 
free, his spine is cool, his body untrammeled, his 
head clear. He may have the form of a Greek 
wrestler and the brain of a Greek sophist for any 
hindrance which his dress imposes on him. 

A woman minces to her business or her pleasure 
in narrow shoes and fine, unuseful suit. Sun and 
rain alike affright her. Her parasol confesses the 
inadequacy Df her hat, her sandals, the incapacity 
of her shoeing. Her tight and cumbrous garments 
bind her arms, compress her waist, weaken her 
abdomen, heat her spine. Her half-erated blood 
feebly sustains her undeveloped members and de- 
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intellect of the Greek Pallas, is an impossible am- 
bition to her, for the many hindrances which her 
dress imposes. 

This is a familiar plaint, uttered now these many 
years in protest or in accusation, but ending al- 
ways with that hopeless wisdom of the Preacher, 
“The thing that hath been it is that which shall 
be.” Now, however, there comes from the modern 
Athens, eager as the old after new doctrines and 
new schemes, the promise of a better social order. 
The Boston Woman’s Club begins the work. Not 
only does that eminent body allure to brighter 
worlds in eloquent persuasion, but, so to speak, it 
leads the way with exact and adaptable paper 
patterns. At a late meeting whose conduct was 
meant to be secret as the Thesmophorian mys- 
teries as it was vastly more important, some bird 
of the air carried the matter. 

Thus, it is known that Mrs. Blank exhibited in 
little a complete set of garments, which she ap- 
proved not only as a woman under obligations to 
grace, but as a physician in bonds to the bodily 
morality of clothes. Mrs. Nemo, a brilliant repre- 
sentative of society, displayed not only a marvel- 
ous contrivance for lifting the weight of the 
feminine costume from the feminine hips, but also 
a ‘form improver,” rich in buttons, straps, and 
cordage. Madame Une Telle ranged in order a 
family of dolls charmingly and hygienically dress- 
ed as a chubby toddler, a school-girl, a young 
lady, a matron ; and admirably explained her sys- 
tem of sartorial checks and balances. Moreover, 
she showed a water-proof adjunct described in the 
report before us in occult phrase, provided with 
which she assured her listeners that they might 
ford a river without wetting the ruffles of their 
underskirts. Many other clever models were 
brought forward and much wisdom uttered with 
good accent and most excellent discretion. 

The assemblage was so large, so intelligent, so dis- 
tinguished and so enthusiastic that it must trans- 
late so much zeal and comprehension into action, 
we should suppose. If these Boston ladies would 
issue patterns of the cunning contrivances we 
have hinted at, and, for a reasonable re-imburse- 
ment, scatter them broadcast, brown paper tracts 
of the new dispensation of godliness in dress, the 
home missionary field would never have been more 
worthily occupied. For this question of women’s 
dress deals with the well-being of unborn genera- 
tions. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the 
whole subject of costume involves the higher 
moralities, and to agree with Diogenes Teufels- 
drickh that Society is founded upon Cloth, and 
that the earthly interests of the race ‘“‘are all 
hooked and buttoned together, and held up by 
Clothes,” 








STRIKES AND WIVES. 


OME two years ago the London Punch had a 
cartoon which was a complete epitome of the 
labor question in its relation towoman. A sturdy 
artisan sits at his supper of cheese and beer, a 
picture of solid comfort after the English ideal. 
The clock points to ten at night, by the flaming 
candle that illumines his repast. His wife, on her 
knees at his side, is mopping up the floor. Disor- 
dered dress and weary face bear witness for her, 
while with some humor she ejaculates : 

‘*Got your ten hours? Much good may it do 
you! I’ve been at work for seventeen and aint 
done yet!” 

So, too, George Eliot, who can see through a 
clergyman’s waistcoat as clearly as Trollope him- 
self, pictures the fair and gentle wife of the pinched 
and struggling rector. He has been asleep for 
hours at her side, while she, after a pretense of 
disposing herself to rest, quietly lights the lamp 
upon the little workstand, throws a shawl over her 
shoulders, sits up in bed, and darns away at the 
children’s stockings until dawn. 

There is no tariff of hours in a woman’s work. 
Rector and artisan go through their busy day, 
working till they are weary ; but for them there 
is a period in their waking hours at which work 
ceases and absolute rest of body begins. For the 
squalid wife in the one case, the care-worn mother 
in the other, the entire round of the twenty-four 
brings no such golden time. Until her eyelids fall 
with very weariness the working-woman’s toil goes 
on. Even if she herself be an artisan with her 
stated hours of labor in the factory or at home, 
there are the dropped stitches, there are the house- 
hold chores, the womanly devices for decent living 
that fill in-the rest till bed-time. 

So it is that the strike—opportunity for defiant 
independence to the husband-mechanic, for the 
satisfaction that comes of close fellowship in manly 
self-assertion if you will—brings to his already ex- 
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hausted wife an overwhelming despair. ‘‘ That 


‘way madness lies.” 

If her constant effort but serves to keep her chil- 
dren clean and clad and her home in decent tidi- 
ness when Saturday night brings the wages home 
—what depth of privation awaits hernow! She 
has all the bitterness of the sacrifice; she shares 
none of its glory. Bread for her children and a 
roof to cover them are nearer to her notions of in- 
dependence than this ‘‘standing out,” and the 
dole that comes from the trades union. 

There is pathos enough, heaven knows, in the 
banding together of the sons of toil, but there is 
also cruelty in it. There would be pathos and 
justice too, were the wife a consulted and assent- 
ing partner in the bond. As the heaviest burden 
falls on her, the strike, as at present conducted, is 
simply an institution of torture and terror to her. 

There is a fiction, still extant in some news- 
papers, which agrees to call the wife a “sup- 
ported” person, In even the average prosperous 
household, whose ways run smoothly, there is 
question if the wise executive ordering of the 
home-comforts do not in itself fully balance the 
mere lucre that supplies them. 

But among mechanics and laboring-men, when 
the wife is the unpaid servant, toiling for love far 
longer than she ever could for pay, and often sup- 
plementing her husband’s wages with some small 
earning of her own, the fiction falls. It is a part- 
nership of labor; it should be of gain and loss as 
well. 

When the American mechanic recognizes that 
his wife is his partner as well as his help-meet, 
when he takes counsel with her as to his plans and 
profits of work, there will be a deeper interest, as 
well as a graver meaning, inherent in the philoso- 
phy of the strike. 

And such horrors as the recent Brooklyn trag- 
edy, where the half-crazed mother sent her little 
ones ‘‘to heaven” to save them from the pitiless 
hardness of earth and the cruelty of the long 
strike, will be spared to our shuddering records. 








THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


ay E read with eagerness the reports that reach 
us, from time to time, of the state of affairs 
at the South, wishing to keep our readers well in- 
formed, and to do all in our power to promote a 
good understanding between the people of the 
two sections so lately at war with each other. We 
are especially interested in watching the conduct 
of the enfranchised class, to discover, if we may, 
whether they are idle or industrious, vicious or 
moral, now that they are free—in other words, 
whether freedom is to them the blessing that we 
thought it would be, or the curse their former 
masters said it would be. The Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, of Boston, a man of great candor, and 
with a good pair of eyes in his head, lately visited 
portions of North and South Carolina, and, on re- 
turning to his pulpit, told his people something of 
what he saw. His statements were so interesting 
that we printed a part of his discourse in the Chris- 
tian Union of June 3d, including the following 
paragraph, which will well bear repeating : 

**T had passed the night at one of the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina with an unreconciled, unreconstructed rebel slave- 
holder; a man who had been a very wealthy planter before 
the war, and who lost everything but the house in which he 
lived and a plantation. He was one of the old men whom 
Garrison used to call ‘incorrigible slave-holders.’ Neverthe- 
less he was a very kind, hospitable man. Excepting his opin- 
ions, I saw nothing in him to object to. He told me that the 
colored people didn’t work at all; they couldn’t work; it 
wasn't their nature to work, and except as slaves they would 
not work. Then he told me it was very fortunate for him 
that the phosphate rocks, used as fertilizers, had been discovy- 
ered on his plantation, and he was receiving an income from 
the Phosphate Company for the rent of this plantation. I 
went out to see the operation. I found some sixty or seventy 
colored people at work getting out the phosphate, with not a 
white man near them. They were doing it all themselves. 
Then there came a little railroad train with some empty cars 
to receive the rock. They arranged it so that two men should 
take a little square piece of land, about two hundred square 
feet perhaps, dig out the superincumbent clay to the depth 
of about three feet, and then with pick-axes they broke in 
pieces the phosphate rock, shoveled it up, put it into barrels, 
and loaded their cars, receiving so much at the end of the 
day or week for each car-load they had sent down. When I 
went back, my friend began to say that it was providential 
that these rocks had been discovered on his grounds, and I 
said to him: ‘ Yes, but I think it is also providential that the 
colored people here seem to be exceptions to your rule that 
they won’t work, for if it were not for colored people I don’t 
see of what use your rocks would be.’ ” 

Mr. Clarke, it will be seen, does not give the 
name of his interlocutor, nor can we discover any- 
thing unkind or disrespectful in what he says of 
him. But the gentleman who assumes himself to 
be the one referred to has sent us a communica- 
tion which, although it does not contradict one of 
Mr. Clarke’s statements, nor seem in any sense to 





be a legitimate reply, we yet do not feel at liberty 
to withhold from our readers, anxious as we are to 
treat our Southern readers not only justly but 
kindly. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Permit me through your columns to say a word or two in 
reply to an extract I saw in No. 22, Vol. 9 of your paper, from 
asermon of the Rey. James Freeman Clark, in which I find 
myself generally shown up to execration, not only as an 
“unreconstructed rebel slaveholder,’’ but my judgment and 
veracity on the “ capacities” of the enfranchised negro, for 
effective labor, and for self-government, questioned. 

I was aslaveholder, by inheritance and purchase of negroes, 
all the years of a life stretching near to seventy years; and I 
have only this to say for myself: that I endeavored faithfully 
and conscientiously to do my duty in the condition of lifein 
which it pleased God to place me, and that I shall continue 
to endeavor to do the same in every state of life to which I 
may be called unto my life’s end. 

For the opinions of Dr. Clark, delivered with so much 
earnestness and candor, formed aftera very short visit to por- 
tions only of North and South Carolina, I will answer in the 
words of Lord Anson (the circumnavigator), then at the head 
of the Admiralty in England, who, differing entirely in opin- 
ion from the great orator, Mr. Pitt, who had made a most 
able speech in the Privy Council relative to some naval mat- 
ter, said: 

“*My Lords—Mr. Secretary is very excellent, and has stated 
his opinions very plausibly. I am no orator, and all I shall 
say is, that he knows nothing at all of what he has been talk- 
ing about.” VERITAS. 

We would suggest to ‘‘ Veritas,” whether his im- 
putation of ignorance to Mr. Clarke is not discour- 
teous, since he (Mr. C.), frankly told his hearers 
that ‘he did not pretend to have seen a great deal 
or to have learned much in the course of his limit- 
ed trip.” He only tells us frankly what he actual- 
ly saw, and we do not perceive that “‘ Veritas” has 
denied either the truth or the accuracy of his state- 
ments. General imputations of ignorance are no 
answer to specific facts. It seems to us, moreover, 
that ‘‘ Veritas” is quite mistaken in saying that 
Mr. Clarke held him up to ‘‘execration” and 
‘* questioned his veracity.” His language, quoted 
above, will certainly bear no such construction, 














NEW YORK. 

OT many people, we imagine, have yet learn- 

ed to appreciate the subtile enticements 
which lurk in a mere catalogue of names; but 
they who would like to rise to that pitch of intel- 
lectual felicity may find the needed opportunity 
by giving their days and nights to turning over the 
pages of Trow’s New York City Directory. The 
eighty-eighth volume of the series is just out. To 
us this work seems to increase in fascination with 
every year that passes. It can hardly be placed 
in the department of light literature, it is true; 
for upon our private hay-scales the book for this 
year weighs just four pounds and two ounces, 
Neither is the story which it tells very remarkable 
for the close connection of its parts, or for any 
obvious continuity of narrative. We do not re- 
commend it for after-dinner reading, or as a stim- 
ulant amid the languor of seaside repose, or as a 
literary refrigerator for the dog-days. Neverthe- 
less, we repeat, that to the meditative eye there is 
a potent spell—a very penetrating, winsome charm 
of its own—in this huge catalogue of the names 
of the people who dwell in this huge city. These 
innumerable columns of closely packed names are 
spread out before us in this volume, even as the 
innumerable streets of closely packed houses that 
constitute the metropolis are spread out under the 
eye that looks down upon them from some steeple- 
height; and the largeness and multitudinous 
enumeration of the book bear some just propor- 
tion to the vastness of the city’s bulk, and to the 
seeming infinitude of its population. Then, too, 
the sight of all these names gives us a closer and 
more personal relation to these many human 
beings than is obtained by merely gazing down 
upon the dead houses within which they are con- 
cealed ; and as we follow along the unending lists 
of human names here tabulated, we cannot help 
thinking of all the human interests and passions 
which they represent. How much of actual hap- 
piness do these names stand for, of actual aspira- 
tion, and despair, and splendor, and squalor, and 
blighting sin, and heroic purpose, and saintly 
striving, and devilish intent, and domestic sweet- 
ness, and homeless wandering, and spiritual light 
and woe. Then, too, there is a perpetual interest, 
not wholly disconnected from mirth, in observing 
the infinite variety of names, often cacaphanous 
and grotesque, distributed among such a multi- 
tude of human beings. Here is a storehouse for 
novelists to come to for a supply in that article, 
and Dickens himself might have found in Mr. 
Trow’s book characters not unworthy of his adop- 
tion. Here we have Gribbin and Sniffen, Greppo 
and Snock, Phyfe, Pickup, Mingay, Higgs, Digs, 
Dowd, and Stack. How one must enjoy bearing 





the name of Mr. Sprazick, or of Mrs. Greifzu, or 
Miss Taczkowski. And how pleasant it must be 
to have a name which sets forth some conspic- 
uous physical peculiarity in one’s ancestors, and 
to be a Lightfoot, or a Lightbody, or a Tallman, 
or Short, or Shorter, or Long, or Broad, or Slim, 
or Bigg, or Little. And here, too, are more colors 
than there are in the rainbow—White, Black, 
Green, Brown, Blue, Redd, Yeller, Scarlett, Pur- 
ple, Orange, Gray, Violet, and Pink. Nay, the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, seem to have come to New 
York, and to have taken up their tabernacle in 
Mr. Trow’s wonderful book ; for here are Badger, 
Buck, Bull, Dogg, Lion, Lamb, Wolf, Kidd, Sheep, 
Ox, and Hog, among beasts: and among birds, 
Crow, Hawk, Robin, Sparrow, Lark, and Goos; 
while for the scaly tribe we have Trout, Bass, Sal- 
mon, Minno, and whale. Moreover, with reference 
to personal position or character, there are Rich, 
Poor, High, Low, Good, Better, Best, Savage, 
Gentle, Mean, Hard, Bright, Dull, Sage, and 
Happy. The latter is a tailor, and his name is 
supposed to have arisen from the fact that he does 
not ‘‘trust.” Moreover there are at present in 
New York two Devilles and twenty-one Angells. 
But there is scarcely a limit which we can set to 
the suggestions of these eloquent word-lists, and 
the compiler of the book seems to have found some 
innocent diversion even in the comical instances of 
evil spelling which occur in the written reports of 
names gathered by his collection. Thus Atam for 
Adam; Cathern for Catherine; Cornleious for 
Cornelius ; Elizebath for Elizabeth ; and Henrieter 
for Henrietta. The greatest variety of changes, 
he tells us, has been rung upon the name of Jere- 
miah, which has been handed in as Jerimher, 
Jeramaiah, Jerriah, Jeremaih, Jerrimigh, Jara- 
miah, Jerimimer, Jerermiah, and Jerremiah. 
Julius appears as Joulious, Julious, and Julous, 
Even Patrick is transformed into Patreck and 
Patrique. And the compiler thinks that the ex- 
cellent Timothy would have been constrained to 
follow the advice of Paul, and have taken a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake after seeing himself 
passing through the protean shapes of Timithy, 
Thimotey, Thimothy, Thematy, and Timtophy. 
But to return to the graver facts which we get 
from this book, it may be mentioned that the 
number of names included in it is 229,503; and 
estimating each name as the representative of five 
persons, we find the present population of the city 
to be 1,147,515. This is 7,000 more than were re- 
ported last year—a fact that will be a surprise to 
many who have supposed that a large decrease 
had been the result of the recent financial panic. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A lady correspondent of the Presbyterian com- 
plains, and not without reason, we think, that in the 
American chapels in Europe (those which are non- 
Episcopal and called *“ Union’) a mongrel liturgy is 
used, with the effect of making American Christians 
homesick. The Episcopalians maintain chapels for 
their own use at all the principal points; why in non- 
Episcopal chapels should a liturgy be prescribed for 
the use of Christians who worship without one in their 
own country? These churches, says the lady referred 
to, “insult the Episcopalians, on the one hand, by 
travestying their liturgy, #hd insult us Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and so on, on the other, by forcing upon 
us any liturgy whatsoever. Thus these continental 
chapels are homes for no church members—not for 
Episcopalians, who have a liturgy so much nobler; 
not for us children of the Puritans, who are unused to 
any ritual.” She says that not one in five hundred of 
the strays who attend these places of worship have 
been accustomed to a liturgy, therefore they are awk- 
ward in using it. The element of the absurd comes in 
largely. The Lord’s Prayer in concert is a lamentable 
failure; some are at “‘ trespasses”’ while others are in 
“power and glory.” A good many drop off at “ Our 
Father,’”’ and many more deal only in “Amen.” As 
for the responsive Psalm, some turn over the leaves 
all the time to find it; others do not try it at all; smal! 
boys are apt to read right on, accompanying the min- 
ister in his part; some are nervous and high-keyed, 
some are hoarse and rumble; some are spasmodic, and 
only read occasionally; by the time sermon begins, 
some fastidious souls are quite jarred out of tune. 
How shall evils like these find a remedy? 


It was hardly necessary for Messrs. Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. to offer a single word cf vindication in 
reply to the attack made upon them recently in the 
House of Representatives by Gen. Butler. Their card, 
however, which appears in our advertising columns, 
sweeps away the entire foundation of the calumnies 
to which Gen. Butler gave credit and currency, and 
presents them to their fellow-citizens without a stain 
upon their good name. 

—The Pope is reported as saying : ‘‘ The United 
States is the only country where I am really Pope in 
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we have no objection to Rollin, except that many of his con- 
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the eyes of the Government. I am always afraid lest 
European governments shall oppose or control my 
acts, whereas I can freely send pontifical documents 
to the United States without fear of opposition on the 
part of its government.” Itis theutter divorce of the 
Church from the State that gives the Catholic Church, 
in common with all other religious denominations, 
perfect freedom in the United States. Why, seeing 
this, is not the Pope the champion of the same free- 
dom in European nations? Why is he angry at losing 
the temporal power in Italy? And why, in every 
place where he has the power, does he deny to Protest- 
ants the freedom he claims for himself as the head of 
the Catholic Church? 


—Harper’s Weekly gives us a very pretty picture 
of Father Hyaciuthe holding up to view his little son, 
looking for all the world just like his papa! And this 
reminds us of the words in which the Father repu- 
diated the calumny that his recent visit to Rome had 
for its purpose a reconciliation between himself and 
the Pope: ‘“ With a willing heart he would be recon- 
ciled with the Pontiff; but upon two conditions—first, 
that the Holy Father should consent to renounce his 
personal infallibility; and, secondly, that he should 
consent te bless the cradle of my child!” 


—Prof. Patton’s course in appealing to the 
Synod from the decision of the Chicago Presbytery in 
the Swing case does not win commendation from those 
whose theological views accord most nearly with his 
own. Even the New York Observer thinks it a great 
mistake to protract so profitless a strife. 


—California has a new Local Option Law which 
seems to be an improvement on similar laws in some 
of the Eastern States. It is not put in force in any 
given locality till adopted at a special election 
by a majority of the voters of the place; and in 
order to bring the question to a test at the polls, one- 
fourth of the voters must sign a petition for such an 
election. No trial can be had again for two years; so 
that with each election is decided the question of li- 
cense or prohibition for that period. The law, where 
enforced, imposes a fine of not more than twenty-five 
dollars for the first offense, and not less than fifty, nor 
more than a hundred, for each subsequent offense. It 
includes all malt or other intoxicating liquors, and 
prohibits their sale in quantities of less than five gal- 
lons ata time. Mr. Richardson, of the Congregation- 
alist, says the efforts to evade the law are no less 
ingenious and desperate than tricks of the same kind 
in Boston. For example: a man goes into a saloon 
and buys and pays for five gallons and a drink, a pint 
perhaps. Having swallowed his portion, he concludes 
to sell back to the saloon-keeper the remaining five 
gallons, and then gets his drink without breaking the 
law technically. 


—The printers of the country propose to erect a 
monument over the grave of Horace Greeley, in the 
form of a type-metal statue. At the recent Interna- 
tional Typegraphical Convention in St. Louis a Com- 
mittee of members of the craft in different parts of the 
country was appointed to receive the necessary con- 
tributions. Mr. Thomas Burke, Assistant Foreman of 
the Tribune composing room, is at the head of this 
committee, and will gladly receive such contributions 
as the printers of this region may wish to make, 


—A highly-esteemed correspondent writes to us 
as follows: ‘‘ Upon reading the letter in the Christian 
Union, a short time since, from a ‘Sorrowing Mother,’ 
‘a little spring from memory welled which once had 
quelled my bitter thirst’; and I thought I would give 
it for the comfort of many mothers who long for some 
evidence of the presence of the dear ones who have 
left them. A friend of mine mourned deeply the loss 
of a little daughter, and one night she dreamed, or (as 
she always believed) had a vision, that asshe was pray- 
ing her darling appeared to her and said: ‘Dear 
mother, pray often, for then I always see you; there is 
nothing then between us.’ Is it not a sweet thought 
that in prayer the veil of flesh is parted, and spirit 
meets spirit? I give the question to you that you may, 
if you see fit, weave it among some of the comforting 
words that come so often from your pen to the sor- 
Towing ones.” 





—— 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Desiring to pursue a thorough course of reading 
in ancient history, and not knowing what authors 
are reliable, I thought I would refer the question to 
you. Would you recommend Rollin ? 


Wh iygeec depends on what you call a “thorough” 
course. A scholar would consider that a “ thorough” 
course in ancient history would consume the rest of his life. 
But even if you include only what you can get in the English 
language, there is a much larger task than you imagine when 
you mention Rollin. The twelve volumes of Grote’s master- 
ly History of Greece, for instance, must be included in any 
thorough study of ancient history, as must also Mommsen’s, 
and Gibbon’s, and several other elaborate histories of Rome, 
Rawlinson’s Five Ancient Monarchies, Layard’s Nineveh, 
Kenside’s “ Ancient Egypt” and ‘“ Phenicia,” Milman’s 
“ History of the Jews,” and many other voluminous works. 
Far from discouraging our correspondent from entering on 
this formidable course of reading, we think any student with 
a taste for history could easily double the force and disci- 
pline of his or her faculties by devoting ten years to the 
understanding of so great a subject. But for a shorter course 


clusions are out of date, and that his history is dull. It would 
be better to take as guide the English translation of Lenor- 
mant’s Manual of the Ancient History of the East, Rawlin- 
son’s Manualof Ancient History, and Smith’s Students’ An- 
cient History of the East. Add Baldwin’s Pre-historic Na- 
tions, Curtin’s History of Greece, Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome; 
and do not in any event omit Dean Stanley’s Admirable Lect- 
ures on the History of the Jewish Church. 


2. IT am an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and a 
young man, My wife is a member of no church; her 
friends and family are all Baptists, her father a dea- 
con in the Baptist Church. Her friends and the Bap- 
tist minister in this place have used their influence to 
persuade her to unite withthe Baptist Church, and she 
desires to do 80, but will not if I oppose the step, al- 
though she says she can never feel like uniting with any 
other church. Now, what is my duty in this matter? 
I feel that the step will, perhaps, have an injurious 
effect on our little hoy in the future—one going to this 
church, another to that; and TI feel that we can grow 
in grace better by both worshiping and communing in 
the same church. Butam I not bound to respect her 
feelings in the matter ? 


As a Christian man you are bound to respect your wife’s 
freedom of choice in a matter so sacred as her religion. Rea- 
son with her you may—overrule her by your influence and 
persistency you may not. It certainly is better—other things 
being equal—that husband and wife should attend the same 
church. The minister of any denomination who seeks to 
persuade a person to join his church is ignorant of the spirit 
of Christ, and one who seeks to induce a woman to join an- 
other church from that of her husband is a——but we will 
not call names; he may not know any better. Your duty is 
clear, and your letter shows that your highest conscience 
and clearest judgment point to it. Givelyour wife the utmost 
freedom, and give her your heartiest blessing in her endeavor 
to be a Christian after the manner of her fathers and in the 
church of her childhood. The communion of saints is not 
the bread and wine of the sacrament, but love and self- 
sacrifice. 

3. For nearly a year I have been exceedingly anxious 

that a dear friend should become an earnest Christian, 
and have prayed for it day byday and night by night, 
with sincere faith at first, believing that for Jesus’ sake 
the soul would be saved. From the position which he 
occupies, were his powers consecrated to the Master, his 
influence would be great, while his health is delicate, 
and Tamsure that he has not long life before him. Must 
I be willing to wait God's time, if it is years, when 
every day I tremble lest he be called before he is ready 
to meet the Master? Can one say * Thy will be done”’ 
when praying for the salvation of a human soul—and 
am I wrong if I cannot? 
Is salvation—that is the building up of a Christian charac- 
ter—wholly God's work, or partly the person’s own? Have 
you prayed to him as well as to God? Who cares the most for 
your friend’s welfare, you or God? Is not God’s will toward 
your friend wholly beneficent, and will he not by consequence 
do what is best? Do you understand the dealings of God 
with your friend's soul? Do you even know what is best? 
Why carry God's burdens? Why not let God carry yours? 
Do your duty and leave the rest with the Father. This is 
faith. An unwillingness to leave even such a matter in 
God's hands is faithlessness. 


4. Gina's Baby. 


A correspondent says: ““Ten years ago I found an old 
almanac in which I read a short story or fable—I hardly know 
which to call it—entitled ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ The almanac has 
long since been destroyed, but the story left an indelible im- 
pression on my mind because of its truth and sadness. The 
book published under that name is merely an elaboration of 
the simple tale so familiar to me.” It is not improbable that 
the writer of the story may have expanded an old sketch of 
hisown. We know nothing of it. Will our correspondent 
send his full address ? 


5. Is it right for an author to send an article that has 
been published long ago to another paper without 
specif ying that it has already been published? 

The sending of an article already printed without inform- 
ing the editor is simply fraud. 

6. Rev. Mr. has started a class to study what 
God has to say to us in the vegetable kingdom. What 
books will most aid me in the study ? 

Gray’s Structural Botany, Lindley’s Horticulture, Lindley’s 
Vegetable Kingdom, North American Sylva, by Michaux and 
Nuttall, Loudon’s Trees of Great Britain, 8 vols. 


7. Is there a true “ History of the Childhood of 
Jesus,” or a life of Jesus from his earliest infancy to 
the beginning of his ministry ? 


There is nothing of the sort but a spurious work full of the 
silliest monkish stories, 


8. What are the requirements for and methods of 
entering West Point Academy ? 


It is necessary that you be appointed by the Congressman 
of your district when there is a vacancy, or by the President, 
who appoints a certain number of cadets at large. You will 
then have to stand an examination, but we cannot tell you 
just what is required. 





9. What is the custom in regard to wearing mourn- 
ing at funerals when it is the intention not to put it on 
afterwards? Is it common to dispense with mourning 
clothes ? 


It is generally customary to wear mourning or dark clothes 
at afuneral. It is not common to dispense with mourning 
dress, but there is an increasing number of people who do 
dispense with all conventional tokens of mourning, 





We do our best to answer every reasonable question, 
where a just answer is possible in our space, but we have 





Che Sunday-Schoal. 


David Linton, Esq., a wealthy resident of Cinoin- 
nati, recently surprised the directors of the Bethel Mission in 
that city with the gift of a hundred thousand dollars as a 
fund for the benefit of the school. He had previously looked 
into its work and found that a great many poor and destitute 
children were cared for and morally improved by it, and that 
it was well worthy of substantial encouragement.. Having 
frequently helped it before with donations, he still further 
proves his faith in the Bethel in this last munificent gift; and 
if it should happen to prompt other benevolent men to help 
other mission schools, which are a growing power in our 
cities, the worth of the gift will not be limited to its money 
value. 











In a school held at Retzeburg, Germany, a noble- 
man, governor of the province, teaches one of the classes and 
his man-servant teaches another; while at Schwerin “a lady 
of title’’ is superintendent of a school. Another European 
item is to the effect that, by the liberality of an anonymous 
friend, the Sunday-school teachers of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
now have a commodious hall, well furnished, where they can 
meet and consult about their work. Norway has its schools, 
and in Tromso, the most northern city in Europe, there is one 
with upwards of three hundred scholars. These and many 
other schools have been establisbed or helped by the London 
Sunday-School Union, which is doing a good work on the 
Continent as well as in England. 


Rural neighborhoods without a Sunday-school and 
not knowing how to start it are referred to the example of an 
East Tennessee mother, lately deceased, who thirteen years 
ago helped establish one in her vicinity, opening the exercises 
herself with prayer until the superintendent was converted, 
All this time the school has been suspended but one Sunday, 
when a battle was raging around it, Every family in the 
neighborhood is represented in it, and sixty or more children 
have been converted through its agency. This is what one 
devoted woman has done; there must be others like her in 
our country places everywhere. 


The latest thing in the way of Sunday-school “ helps ’’ 
is the publication of outline addresses for the convenience of 
speakers. The London Sunday-School Teacher furnishes such 
every month, which is doubtless appreciated by those who 
expect to be called upon to make a few remarks to the schol- 
ars. Would it not, however, be better to publish the addresses 
in full, so that the speakers could learn them well and speak 
them off glibly to their youthful audiences? Mere outlines are 
not enough in many cases, because there is no telling what 
work may be made with the “filling in.” If there is to be any- 
thing of this sort let it be the bright, pointed, and brief speech 
in full, made to order for those who can’t make one for them- 
selves. 


Remarking on the social aspects of Sunday-school 
work, Mr. Elliott F. Shepard recently said that it gives teach- 
ers an opportunity among other things to form good compan- 
ionships and eventually—well, marry happily. Not that every 
young man who teaches in a school is to wed the young wo- 
man who conducts the next class; but the associations, in his 
view, are all of the very best, “and the habit of self-control, 
of self-sacrifice, the cheerful spirit, the art of conversation, 
all these go to make a man or woman more fit to make a good 
husband or wife.” True, doubtless, all of it, but the trouble 
is that in nine cases out of ten when teachers marry that is 
the last of them as teachers. If they would only stay, there 
could be no possible objection to the “ social” features re- 
ferred to. 

St. Mark’s gospel, which is the subject of the next 
six months’ lessons, has been discussed quite exhaustively by 
theologians from a historical point of view. Its origin and 
the career of the evangelist, however, remain obscure as 
ever. It is generally supposed that the gospel was written at 
Rome between the years of A.p. 60 and 70, under Peter's di- 
rection, with whom Mark was a co-worker. This is the 
shortest of the four gospels, and in some respects is the mi- 
nutest in description. Christ’s genealogy, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and most of the parables are omitted, but aside from 
this it gives a very direct and concise account of the Saviour’s 
life and work. Teachers and scholars wishing all the his- 
torical information that is to be had in regard to the gospel 
must consult Bible dictionaries and Scriptural biogra- 
phies. But this is not so important, of course, as the matter 
of the gospel itself, which should receive the closest study 
from all. Let the map be consulted frequently and the 
Saviour’s journeyings be clearly marked out. The scholar 
will in that case remember his sayings and doings by associ- 
ating them with places. A profitable and delightful series of 
lessons is before the schools for the remainder of the year, 
and none can regret studying them thoroughly. 


Finding that on the average there are about two 
girls to one boy in the Sunday-schools, a pastor pertinently 
asks if there is any such disproportion of the sexes in the 
households of the church. He does not believe it, nor does 
any one else. Where, then, are the boys during Sunday- 
school hours ? 

Some one takes up the suggestion made at the recent 
Convention in Middletown, Conn., and urges the formation 
of a State Society of Sunday-school superintendents for mu- 
tual consultation and work in the interests of all the schools. 
The superintendents themselves would receive great good by 
it, and could, moreover, devise some general plan to increase 
the number, efficiency, and general prosperity of their 
eharges. But the most important point made by the writer 
is in effect that such unity of effort would encourage the next 
best thing, and that is a ful teachers’ meeting weekly. 

“Were there more harmonious action among our superin- 
tendents and teachers, anew impulse would be given to all 
departments of Christian work in behalf of the children and 
young people in our congregations.’’ We want good teach- 
ers’ meetings, without question, but they can be kept up by 
a live superintendent just as well as if he belonged to no s0- 
ciety of superintendents whatever. It is not so much organ- 








several that we cannot answer, Even editors are not omnig- 
cient. = 7 .! 


ization that is needed now as hearty personal work by all who 
have anything to do with Sunday-schools, . 
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THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XI. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


HAVE already alluded to the excitement pro- 

duced by the Liberator in the slaveholding States, 
and to the efforts to suppress it, or at least to prevent 
its circulation in that part of the country; but the 
maéter deserves still further attention, as illustrating 
the spirit of slavery. 
1 On the 4th of October, 1831, the Charleston Mercury 
announced that the Vigilance Association of Colum- 
bia, 8. C., “composed of gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability,”’ had ‘‘ offered a reward of FIFTEEN HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS for the apprehension and prosecution 
to conviction of any white person who might be de- 
tected in distributing or circulating within that State 
the newspaper called the Liberator . orapy other 
publications of seditious tendency.’ This was in the 
days of South Carolina nullification, when the Charles- 
ton Mercury was stimulating the people of that State 
to resist unto blood the revenue laws of the United 
States. 

The corporation of Georgetown, D. C., enacted a 
law making it penal for any free person of color to 
take from the Post-office “the paper published in 
Boston, called the Liberator.” 

A Grand Jury in Raleigh, N. C., found a true bill 
against Garrison and Kuapp, publishers of the Libera- 
tor. This was done with the purpose of demanding 
their surrender by the Governor of Massachusetts. If 
such a demand was ever actually made, it must have 
been refused by Goy. Lincoln for want of legal au- 
thority. 

A writer in the National Intelligencer recommended 
the indictment and trial of Mr. Garrison in Virginia, 
and proposed, after he should be convicted, to demand 
him of the Governor of Massachusetts! If this could 
not be done, he said, “‘ let the people of the South offer 
an adequate reward to any person who will deliver 
him, dead or alive, into the hands of the authorities 
of any State south of the Potomac.”’ 

The effect of these menaces was entirely different 
from what was expected by those who uttered them. 
Instead of intimidating Mr. Garrison and his friends, 
they served to increase their zeal, while opening 
the eyes of many Northern people to the nature of 
slavery, and awakening sympathy for those who had 
dared to assail it. Some influential papers at the 
North did indeed echo the complaints and threaten- 
ings of the Southern press; but others ridiculed and 
denounced them. The Boston Christian Herald, 
organ of the New England Methodists, then under 
the conduct of Wm. C. Brown, spoke brave words 
against these assaults upon the freedom of the press. 

Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina—the 
champion of Nullification, whom Webster bad en- 
countered afew months before in the U. 8. Senate— 
having received a copy of the Liberator through the 
mail, wrote to the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Mayor of 
Boston, asking to be informed who sent it; and Mr. 
Otis, wishing to oblige his distinguished friend, sent a 
deputy to Mr. Garrison, desiring to learn from him 
whether or no he were the guilty person! Mr. Garri- 
son, Yankee that he was, answered the question by 
propounding another, viz: ‘‘ What authority has the 
Hon. Robert Y. Hayne of Columbia, 8. C., and His 
Honor the Mayor of Boston, to put such questions?” 
The design was, no doubt, if Mr. Garrison should con- 
fess to mailing the “‘incendiary” sheet to Mr. Hayne, 
to demand his surrender by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to the authorities of South Carolina, 

But it was ieft to the Senate of Georgia to cap the 
climax of this malignantfolly. On the 29th of Novem 
ber, 1831, Mr. Nesbit presented a resolution offering ‘‘a 
reward of——thousand dollars, to be paid by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia to any person or persons arresting 
and bringing to trial, under the laws of the State, the 
editor or publisher of the Liberator; or any person or 
persons who shall utter, publish, or circulate, within 
the limits of the State, the said paper, or any other 
paper, circular, pamphlet, letter or address of a sedi- 
tious character.” This was nothing less than a bribe 
to any ruffian who might be inclined to kidnap Mr. 
Garrison—a feat not so very difficult at a time when 
the harbor of Boston was full of vessels bound to 
Southern ports, and owned and commanded by men 
who were most anxious to propitiate the slaveholding 
interest. Mr. Garrison facetiously proposed that the 
blank in Mr. Nesbit’s resolution should be filled with 
the following figures: 

“* $999888777 ,668555444,333222111 000000000." 
The Georgia Senate, however, did not accept this sug- 
tion, but filled the blank with the sum of FrvE THOV- 
SAND DOLLARS, and then passed the resolution. Mr. 
Garrison commented upon this proposal to abduct his 
person for purposes of vengeance in a spirit worthy of 
his cause: 

“A step like this, however ridiculous in itself, ought to 
stir up the indignation of every man in the Commonwealth. 
A price set upon the head of a citizen of Massachusetts—for 
what? For daring to give his opinions of the moral aspect of 
slavery! Where is the liberty of the press and of speech ? 
Where the spirit of our fathers? Where the immunities 
secured to us by our, Bill of Rights? Are we the slaves of 
Southern taskmasters? Must we say that slavery is a sacred 
and benevolent institution, or be silent? Know this, ye 
Senatorial patrons of kidnappers, that we despise your 
threats as much as we deplore your infatuation ; nay, more— 


know that a hundred men stand ready to fill our place as 








soun as it is made vacant by violence. The Liberator shall 
yet live—live to warn you of your danger and guilt—live to 
plead for the perishing slaves—live to hail the day of univer- 
sal emancipation! For every hair of our head which you 
touch, there shall spring up an asserter of the rights of your 
bondmen, and an upbraider of your crimes.” 


It seems marvelous now that a proposition, by the 
Senate of a sovereign State, to kidnap a citizen of 
Massachusetts, for no crime save that of uttering a 
moral protest against slavery and exercising the 
liberty of speech and the press on a subject involving 
the integrity and perpetuity of the Republic, should 
have caused hardly a ripple of excitement at the 
North. If here and there a newspaper protested with 
something like earnestness against such an incitement 
to crime, the leading journals gave their assent thereto 
either by open endorsement or by silence. Such having 
been the state of public opinion, can it be thought less 
than Providential that a company of desperadoes was 
not found bold enough to earn the reward offered by 
the Senate of Georgia? Mr. Garrison and his partner 
lodged at night, not in a guarded dwelling-house, but 
in an old building, easily accessible in hours of dark- 
ness, and within a short distance of wharves where 
vessels for Southern ports were constantly lying. They 
were, moreover, unarmed, while the police of Boston 
was by no means remarkable for vigilance. 

The American Colonization Society was formed in 
1816, but it was not until February, 183], that an auxil- 
iary State Society was organized in Massachusetts. It 
was affirmed and generally believed, that Daniel Web- 
ster resisted the most strenuous efforts to draw him 
into the scheme, and that it was owing to his opposi- 
tion that a society was not organized years before. He 
had heard the Southern champions of the scheme in 
Washington, and learned from them that it was de- 
signed and adapted to strengthen slavery by removing 
the free blacks, whose presence was calculated to 
breed discontent in the minds of the slaves. Mr. Web- 
ster had not then ‘‘conquered”’ his New England 
‘** prejudices ” against human bondage, or learned that 
the pathway to the Presidency lay through subser- 
viency to the demands of the Slave Power. Mr. Gar- 
rison attended the meeting, held at the State House, to 
organize the State Colonization Society, and made a 
request fora hearing, which was denied. The meeting 
was small in point of numbers, and the new Society 
was formidable chiefly in the display which it made of 
the names of eminent men who were not present, and 
probably had not been consulted. The scheme found 
its friends in New England almost exclusively among 
those who were bitterly opposed to emancipation, and 
whose minds were filled with contempt for the negro 
as an inferior being. But this class was very numer- 
ous and influential, insomuch that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in response to a memorial of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, was induced to request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from that 
State ‘to solicit the assistance of the General Govern- 
ment to aid the laudable designs of the Society, in 
such manner as Congress in its wisdom may deem ex- 
pedient, and as is consistent with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States.’’ The qualifying 
phrase made the resolution utterly worthless, for every 
well-informed person knew that Congress had no con- 
stitutional right to appropriate a single cent for the 
purpose proposed. The ‘‘great Expounder of the 
Constitution’? knew right well that the resolutions 
were little else than a farce, and therefore paid them 
only the most formal attention. If any other member 
of Congress from that State treated them with any 
more respect I am not aware of the fact. The “ strict 
constructionists ’’ of the South could not, without self- 
stultification, vote money for such a purpose out of 
the treasury of the United States; and, without the 
general concurrence of Southern members, the scheme 
was not likely to find much support in Congress, The 
question, moreover, if introduced into that body. 
would have been certain to involve a discussion of 
slavery; and that was what the South was most 
anxious to avoid. 

The Massachusetts Legislature, at the same session 
at which it endorsed the scheme of colonization, 
sternly refused to instruct the Senators and request 
the Representatives of the State in Congress to vote 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia! 
The popular cry of that day was for a plan to “ get 
rid of the niggers,’ not for any scheme of emancipa- 
tion. 

The littie rills of anti-slavery feeling in different 
parts of the country, during the year 1831, converged 
here and there in the form of petitions to Congress for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia; 
but such petitions commanded no very large number 
of signatures, and excited little attention in Washing- 
ton, where any discussion of slavery was held to be 
scarcely better than treason. John Quincy Adams, 
who failed of a retlection to the Presidency in 1828, 
was soon afterwards elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Plymouth District in Massachu- 
setts. The conspicuous and honorable part which he 
afterwards took in agitating the slavery question in 
Congress imparts an interest to the record I find in the 
Liberator of what I presume was his first utterance 
upon the subject in that body. Two or three weeks 
only after the session of 1831-32 opened, Mr. Adams 
presented fifteen petitions, all numerously signed, 
from sundry inhabitants of Pennsylvania, all of the 
same purport, praying for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, and moved 





that the first of them should be read; and it was read 
accordingly. He then proceeded to say, that he had 
received the petitions many months before, with a re- 
quest that they should be presented by him; that, 
although the petitioners were not of his immediatecon- 
stituents, he had not deemed himself at liberty to 
decline their request; that the petitions came, as he 
inferred, from members of the Society of Frien@s, a 
body of men than whom there was no more respect- 
able. and worthy class of citizens, none who more 
strictly made their lives a commentary on their pro- 
fessions—a body of men comprising, in his firm epin- 
ion, as much of human virtue, and as little of human 
infirmity, as any other equal number of men of any 
denomination upon the face of the globe. He moved 
that the petitions be referred to the committee on the 
affairs of the District of Columbia, who would dispose 
of them as they should deem proper. There was a 
traffic of slaves carried on in the District, of which he 
did not know but that it might be a proper subject of 
legislation by Congress; but as to the prayer for the 
abolition of slavery in the District, it had occurred to 
him that the petitions might have been committed to 
his charge under an expectation that they would 
receive his countenance and support. He deemed it, 
therefore, his duty to declare that they would not. 
Whatever might be his opinion of slavery in the ab- 
stract, or of slavery in the District of Columbia, it was 
a subject which he hoped would not be discussed in 
that House; if it should be, he might perhaps assign 
the reasons why he could give it no countenance or 
support. At present, he would only say to the House, 
and to the worthy citizens who had committed their 
petitions to his charge, that the most salutary medi- 
cines, unduly administered, were the most deadly of 
poisons. 

Little did Mr. Adams dream at that time of the part 
he was subsequently to play in the agitation of the 
slavery question in Congress. The battle he waged 
was not, to be sure, for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; but it was in behalf of the right 
of the people to petition for such abolition—a right 
which, but for his pluck and prowess, might have been 
sacrificed at the behest of the Slave Power. That he 
shrunk from all discussion of slavery, even where it 
existed under the national authority, as from “ the 
most deadly of poisons,’ is another striking proof of 
the delusion which possessed the minds of the most 
eminent men of that time—the delusion, namely, that 
the danger to be dreaded was not slavery, but any 
effort for its abolition! 





THE PERMANENT IN SCRIPTURE. 


By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


L & a previous essay (Christian Union, June 24,) 
_ it was said: “* At this day the assault is of science 
and reason upon the unscientific and unreasonable 
walls within which the pious have housed their God. 
The temple must be reshaped or else destroyed. Some 
noble men are busy reshaping the temple.” 

The old Catholics, the Church of England, the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Baptists, and loose-jointed Con- 
gregationalists even, are all more or less busy with 
controversy, or at least fermentation as to dogma, 
doctrine, liturgy or polity. Things seem to be moving. 
It is an age of drift. 

While the characteristic symbols and holy things of 
nearly all our churches are undergoing this process of 
restatement, the Bible itself cannot and does not 
escape. 

The process, however, with reference to the Bible 
attracts less attention than the other cases, because 
every man is carrying it on for himself—reading the 
Bible and thinking as he pleases—or too often, alas, 
wholly disusing it. 

Thus has come to pass a widespread and yet unde- 
finable change of sentiment, as to the accuracy and 
authority of Holy Scripture, raising of necessity the 
question, Is there anything permanent in Scripture ? 

What have been called creeds in days bygone, are 
the selections that have been made by good men of 
these supposed permanent items, the which, whosoever 
would be saved must no doubt believe. 

Conceding that these selections in the past have 
been unwisely or imperfectly made, the task remains 
to the Christian church as a whole to seek and find the 
permanent; or else acknowledge that the Scriptures 
themselves are afloat; that nothing is fixed, nothing 
absolute, and nothing left for the race of man except 
to drift toward mystery and a great darkness; the 
hopeful hopefully, the fearful shrinkingly, and all men 
ignorantly. 

The question to which this essay would call atten- 
tion sharply is not the fundamental one, whether our 
Scriptures deserve to be called holy or not, as having 
authority derived from God; but whether our Script- 
ures, for us who agree to call them holy, contain any 
elements—facts or truths which from their very nature 
cannot be softened or explained away without de- 
struction to the Scriptures themselves. 

The writer confesses that he is oftentimes startled 
because of the spreading habit of our preachers of dev- 
eloping a doctrine first and finding Bible proof of it 
afterwards; writing a sermon and then ransacking the 
concordance for a text; riding the rough crest of 
human progress on a plank of poetry toward the sunny 
isles of hope, God’s paradise; and when deep, resound- 
ing fears persist in asserting themselves, lest the vision 
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be but a vision, undertake to prove the same by quot- 
ing “Hallelujah” for a text. 

Hope is a human sentiment. “It is natural for man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope.”’ Fear is also a hu- 
man sentiment. It is natural for man to indulge in 
the illusions of fear. As between the hopeful and 
rash on the one hand, and the timid and cautious on 
the other, is there any fixed line of fact? 

Are there then any truths revealed in Scripture so 
stubborn that men of all temperaments may tie to 
them and be no more tossed to and fro, nor carried 
about by the wind? 

For instance, Jesus said: “Blessed are the poor in 

‘spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “ Blessed 
are the meck, for they shall inherit the earth.” But 
we know, beyond @ peradventure, that in the “strug- 
gle for existence,” tut engages all forms of life wpon 
earth, it is the weak, the meek, the poor in spirit that 
go under and disappear. 

Strength, will, push, perseverance are the conditions 
of success in the world that now is. 

The question is: Are these sayings of Jesus so trust- 
worthy that a man is truly wise who refuses to be con- 
formed to this world, being profoundly convinced 
that there is to come sooner or later a new heavens and 
@ new earth in which another and higher law of life 
shall obtain, namely: he that is chief is servant of all, 
while the feeblest are safest? 

It is plain that no man can be meek and poor in 
spirit at the same time that he is strong, self-assertive, 
and in worldly matters successful. 

Certain conditions of success are pronounced by 
Jesus. Certain other conditions are recognized in the 
world of commerce, finance and politics. Which shall 
give upto the other? Which shall a wise man put 
first, and render to it absolute obedience? 

Again: The apostle Paul, speaking in a comprehen- 
sive way of mankind at large, declares, ‘‘We have 
proved both Jews and Gentiles (all mankind) that they 
are all under sin.’’ Is this statement so trustworthy 
that we may accept it and recognize the evils that 
afflict the race, and which culminate in death as being 
the wages of sin; and shall we henceforth humble our- 
selves, saying ‘*God be merciful to us sinners’? Or, 
in contrast, shall we accept another statement—that 
what has been so long called sin and made to appear 
exceeding sinful is merely unripeness, greenness, igno- 
rance; that the race was never better than it now is; 
that it is slowly pushing up through the flesh and its 
corruptions to develop a high and glorious spiritual life? 

This is not a merely ethical or metaphysical question 
for theologians to exercise themselves withal; but it is 
also a profoundly important question. A man with 
@ sense of condemnation and ill-deserving developes 
one style of character before God. Another man, 
with a sense of immaturity only, developes another 
style of character; he becomes hopeful, presumptuous, 
and as to his own efforts careless, trusting all to his 
Father in heaven, who seems to his presumptuous 
heart easy going and good natured. 

Another illustration: 

The same apostle, speaking in general terms to the 
curious and philosophic Greeks at Athens, declares 
that “God hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath chosen; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

Possibly the word day is a little elastic and may 
mean some larger space of time. But the remainder 
of this statement was certainly intelligible to the 
Athenians. Is it a trustworthy statement, so that we 
are safe in shaping our expectations, not according to 
the teachings of the evolutionists—looking far down 
through leisurely geologic aeons and astronomic cycles, 
during which the forces of nature shall have evolved 
some higher forms of life and perfected wide differen- 
tiations that shall result in splendors now inconceiva- 
ble—but, instead, are we safe in shaping our expecta- 
tions by these words of Paul, and say that God, 
taking counsel of his own sovereignty, hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge mankind by that man 
whom he hath chosen? 

This, again, is not a theoretical question. Accord- 
ing as it is answered, one or another form of character 
and life will be developed. 

Conceding, as the writer inclines to do, that the 
Scriptures clearly agree with the doctrine of evolution 
in the past, it cannot be conceded that they reveal a 
continuation of these same leisurely processes in the 
future. The question that rises is: Are these Scrip- 
tures permanent, trustworthy? 

One more illustration of many that might be cited: 
In the story that Luke has given us of the ascension 
into heaven of the Lord Jesus, we find that certain 
messengers stood by the apostles saying to them as 
they stood gazing up into heaven: ‘‘ Tbis same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

No question can arise in the mind of any as to what 
eleven ordinary men must needs have understood by 
these words. They have found place in what we call 
Holy Scriptures. Are they permanent? Is it a part 
of intelligent Christian faith to look for the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ according to this sure word of 
promise? 

Roaming through the meadows of Eastern New 
York and New England, one meets occasionally a 
bold, outcropping ledge of granite. As a whole the 
meadows are gently undulating. They may be graded 
and shaped; nay, by successive plowings and seedings 


they are softened from year to year. But these out- 
cropping ledges do not, cannot change. Trees may 
take the place of grass; houses and gardens may drive 
both trees and grass away. But the ledges remain. 
They are the permanent. 

Thus with Scripture. The intelligent busyness of 
mankind, working varied civilizations, necessarily 
shapes, softens, and very largely varies the face of 
Scripture. But to the writer it seems asif there were 
stubborn ledges of outcropping assertion which refuse 
to yield. They must be accepted; faith must take 
shape from them, for they cannot be shaped to suit 
the whims, tastes or so-called progress of mankind. 
They may be denied, rejected, forsaken. The Script- 
ures themselves may be disused. Of this nothing has 
been said in this present essay. But so long as our 
churches agree in saying Holy Scripture, Word of God, 
itis surely the part of wisdom to seek for and to find 
the permanent. 

Peculiarly wise is this search at a day like the pres- 
ent, when the venerable creeds and traditions of the 
fathers are so widely undergoing revision. 

Evmrrma, N. Y. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Not the least important or considerate resolution 
passed by the Massachusetts Congregational Conference, 
which met at Lynn the other day, was the one recommend- 
ing that each church in the State take up a collection within 
six months for the aid of the churches of Williamsburg and 
Haydenville which were impoverished by the Mill River flood. 














The Wisconsin Episcopal Convention which recently 
could not agree on Dr. DeKoven, who believes in the Real 
Presence, for its Bishop, nor on Dr. Kemper, his Low Church 
opponent, has finally compromised on Rev. Dr. Wells, a 
thorough churchman, who ts neither High nor Low in his 
sympathies. This is understood to have been a sort of test 
case, and shows the drift of the Wisconsin Episcopalians. 
They will not tolerate Ritualism, nor do they propose to go 
to the other extreme of simplicity and moderation. 


After Mill river, a church calamity. It was another 
case of weak supports, and apparently cheap construction. 
The terrible result has been that thirteen children and adults 
have lost their lives, while overa hundred have been hurt 
more or less seriously. The Second Baptist Church in Syra- 
cuse is cast into a terrible gloom by the casualty of the 23d 
inst., and its future festivals cannot for many a year be as 
merry as heretofore. Are there no more unpropped church- 
floors that need attending to before other crashes come ? 


Persons making benevolent bequests in their wills 
need to be reminded of the necessity of correctly naming the 
corporate title of the society or institution they intend to 
benefit. It has occasionally happened that bequests have 
been nullified because of neglect in this respect. A Lutheran 
society is now in danger of losing a sum of money left to it 
simply because its name does not exactly correspond to the 
testator’s description of it. The best plan for generously dis- 
posed people is to give while they are living. There willthen 
be no disputing their wills. 


Mr. James B. Colgate, of Yonkers, (if we are not 
mistaken), has added another te his previous liberal gifts to 
Madison University (Baptist) at Hamilton, N. Y., in the shape 
of a seventy thousand dollar fund, to be invested for the in- 
crease of the Professors’ salaries. For this munificence “ he 
merits,” says the Baptist Weekly, “the warmest praise for 
placing the University on a financial basis quite in advance of 
any other Baptist institution in the world; and by his wise 
fore-thought, he is entitled to the highest honor for ensuring 
the largest success to one of the most cherished and promis- 
ing enterprises in which American Baptists have ever en- 


Not the least happy feature of the Yale commence- 
ment exercises last week was the laying Of the corner-stone 
of the new chapel which is to stand on the college grounds at 
the corner opposite the Theological Hall. The brief cere- 
monies were conducted by President Porter and Drs. Wool- 
sey and Bacon. The former stated in his remarks that Mr. 
Joseph Buttle gave thirty thousand dollars for the erection 
of the building about three years ago, and this sum had been 
augmented by other gifts to eighty-five thousand dollars. 
The chapel will cost more than this; but it is hoped that 
friends will add other contributions in time, and the building 
be finished clear of debt. 


Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, made the gratify- 
ing report at the last Convention of Diocese, that the num- 
ber of persons confirmed during the past year was the largest 
in his experience; and that during the three years since the 
last General Convention, more had been confirmed, by over 
five hundred, than in any three years since the Diocese was 
formed. This leads the Hartford Churchman to draw a con- 
trast between past and present. Fifty years ago, it says,a 
clergyman of the Church was found here and there, stand- 
ing almost alone, trying to build up the walls of our Zion, 
while enemies looked on, saying, What do these Episcopalians 
do? if a foe go up their wall, it shall fall; and our Church 
children were so cowed as to be ashamed to say their Cate- 
chism when called up in the public schools, while now in al- 
most every town and village in the Diocese there is a Church, 
and that, too, often stronger in numbers and members than 
any other there, and the Diocese has become so large that 
some are talking about its division, and some have even 
dreamed of making it a Province with several Dioceses and 
Bishops. 


Every effort made in behalf of the freedmen is to be 
heartily encouraged in view of the fact that on account of 
their limited resources and somewhat contracted channels 
the several denominations cannot reach them as they could 





wish, The colored people have their friends in England as 





well as here, who are doing something for them in one way. 
It is interesting to learn that the Freedmen’s Missions Aid 
Society, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is President, has in 
the past two years enabled sixty-nine freedmen to acquire an 
education for missionary service in Africa. Last year the con- 
tributions were about twenty-two thousand dollars for this 
object. The Society, it will be borne in mind, sends this 
money to this country to help students in American colored 
educational institutions. Its help is given without respect to 
denominations. At the recent annual meeting of the Society, 
some friends suggested that a Livingstone Memorial fund 
should be raised for the support of students intended for 
missionary service in Africa, asa fitting means of carrying 
out the blessed enterprise for which he lived and died. The 
names of Sir Bartle Frere and Dr. Moffat were added to the 
Council, which includes several leading ministers and laymen 
in England. It is needless to say that on this side of the water 
the efforts of this Society are more than appreciated. 


The annual international convention of the Young 
Men's Christian Ass@iations met at Dayton, Ohio, on the 25th 
inst., and organized, with Mr. F. H. Taylor, of Detroit, as 
President. In the evening a welcome meeting was held at 
Mtsic Hall, at which the delegates and a large assemblage of 
citizens were present. The number of associations reporting 
to the Convention was some 470—a larger number than ever 
before by 30 or 40. The local reports show encouraging 
growth in the olderand more vigorous associations. Many 
of them have made efforts to reach all classes of young men, 
as through the Bowery branch of the New York associations 
and the railway work of the Chicago and Cleveland associa- 
tions, The State committees were never so active as daring 
the past year. The most activity has been in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and the province of Ontario. In Indi- 
ana the State work is new this year, but it has been very 
vigorous and fruitful. In New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Alabama, and Maryland, progress has been made. 
The favorite form of State cffort is the holding of small con- 
ferences of neighboring associations, at whieh members of 
State committees are present. The buildings owned by the 
associations number 48, at a value of $2,000,000, against 38, at a 
value of $1,818,000 last year. Theassociations having building 
fundsare 56, to the amount of $574,000, against 44 last year. Tho 
substance of the Convention’s proceedings will be given next 
week. In this connection it may be stated that the Cincin- 
nati association, which recently purchased the Heyl House 
for its use, found their lady friends enthusiastic enough in 
their work to furnish all its rooms. 


PERSONAL Notes.—Rev. Dr. A. R. Van Nest, pastor 
of the Union Church at Florence, Italy, has resigned, and will 
return to this country. Great regret is expressed over his 
resignation, as he had exerted a decided influence in that city 
during his pastorate of eight years.—Rev. Barnabas Root, a 
colored preacher, having been refused a seat at the dining- 
saloon of the hotel at Mendota, IIl., the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of that State unanimously resolved to reprove the 
manager of said saloon for his course. This in itself would 
probably have had no effect, but it called out a note from the 
railway proprietors of the hotel stating that the offense must 
not be repeated.—_Mr. Wm. Bucknell, of Philadelphia, has 
sent one thousand dollars to the Trustees of the Worcester, 
Mass., Academy, the income of which is to be awarded asa 
scholarship for the most courteous Christian gentleman 
among the students of the school.—The Lutherans are talk- 
ing of putting up a monument to Martin Luther at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, during our Centennial year.—The new 
Oak Park, Ill., Congregational Church held a festival recent- 
ly, at which a cane was put upto be voted to the most popular 
man of the town board of trustees. The votes were paid for, 
and the sum realized to the church from them was six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars.—Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of 
Hartford, has been elected by the corporation of Yale College 
as one of its trustees.—The bronze statue unveiled on the 
grounds of Yale College last week, to the memory of Rector 
Pierson, the first President of the institution, is an ideal figure; 
there being no portrait of him in existence, nor any descrip- 
tion of his appearance. It is the work of the well known 
sculptor, Mr. Launt Thompson, of New York, and is de- 
scribed as a noble work of art. 











FOREIGN. 


Dean Stanley’s brief address at the unveiling of 
Bunyan’s statue at Bedford ran somewhat in this wise; ‘‘ The 
Mayor has done his work this day; the Duke of Bedford 
has done his work; the sculptor and the artist have done 
their work; and now I ask you who are assembled here to 
do your work in commemorating John Bunyan. Let every 
one of you who has not read the Pilgrim’s Progress, if there 
be any such person, read it without delay. Let those who 
have read it a hundred times read it again for the hundred 
and first time, and then follow out in your lives the lessons 
which it teaches. You will then all be better monuments of 
John Bunyan than even this magnificent statue which the 
Duke of Bedford has given to you.” 


The Pope considers it necessary to convene an Irish 
National Council for the consideration of matters connected 
with his church in that faithful island. The refractory priest 
O’Keefe who went to law some time ago against his Bishop, 
and procured a decision declaring illegal all bulls and rescripts 
from the Pope so far as they concerned British subjects, has 
unwittingly stirred up an excitement, and hence the call fora 
Council. Other subjects to be considered are the relations of 
conventual houses to the state, the legal disabilities of the 
Jesuits and other orders, the influence of the clergy in con- 
tested elections, and the claims of Roman Catholics to universi- 
ty and primary education. The last Irish Council was held 
twenty-four years ago at Thurles. The coming one will be 
of no secondary importance. 


A Calcutta religious paper, speaking of the Nager- 
coil native church, well known by name in England, says it 
is one of the very few self-supporting churches in India, and, 
in addition, besides defraying its own expenses, materially aids 
the out-station churches, of which there are 32. It owns a 
church-fund for the support of native pastors and catechists, 
a general mission fund for schools, a chapel building fund, a 
tract and book society building fund, and a poor fund and 
Dorcas Society—funds which not all of our home churches can 


boast of, The pastor, Deradasen, is a stirring preacher, and - 
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‘one of the finest specimens of what the Gospel can do fora 
Brahmin of India. In his capacity of pastor he shows how 
eminently adapted the Brahmin character is for such an 
office, when regenerated by the Spirit of God. 


Another of those cases of spontaneous election of a 
priest by the parish, spoken of lately by our correspondent 
from Geneva, has just been successfully consummated. After 
the inauguration of the new curé at Paludano, in the Prov- 
ince of Mantua, a modest banquet was served at which the 
Marquis of Gonzaga made a little speech that is reported in 
some of the Italian newspapers. He congratulated the par- 
ishes which, ‘‘ being threatened with priests that are really 
nothing but political agents in a clerical disguise, had resorted 
to the popular vote to obtain good priests who should be at 
the same time good citizens.’"” He complained that the govy- 
ernment, although encouraging this movement in words, had 
shown itself backward in sustaining “ the curés elect and the 
parishioners clecting’’ in any more practical way; and he 
threatened to make it a political question, in Parliament and 
out of it. 


According to an English journal suburban life may 
seductively hold out attractions to the Englishmen who dwell 
in crowded cities, but it also has its drawbacks. Clerical in- 
fluence is often all but supreme in those places where tithes 
are still collected for the local church; and if a Dissenter 
happens to have the temerity to dispute their payment, his 
goods are liable to be seized upon and sold. A case of this 
kind recently happened at Croydon, where a new resident 
found himself confronted by the vicar for tithes, and, declin- 
iug to pay, received an official notice from the Rent Guaran- 
tee Society that payment would be enforced by distraint of 
his property. It does not appear whether he finally paid 
rather than have his summer conveniences disturbed, but 
the same journal that gives these facts suggests that, since he 
has in his possession two #Kiols brought by a missionary from 
India, he might allow these to be seized, sold, and sent back 
to the heathen as a proof of the unique way in which Chris- 
tianity is supported in Great Britain in many cases. 


If the Ohio temperance women were only in Scot- 
land just now the Free Church Presbyterian Assembly there 
would certainly hear from them. This body before it ad- 
journed a few weeks ago was called upon to consider the ap- 
pointment of a certain person to the office of elder in a 
church in view of objections brought against him that he was 
abrewer. His case had been carried from Court to Court, 
until at length it reached the Assembly, where the objectors 
made a final attempt to carry their point. They urged that 
** the business in which the brewer was engaged was antago- 
nistic to the advancement of the kingdom of Godin the world. 
That althovgh they could not advance anything agdinst the 
life and doctrine of this nominee, yet, as they could not sepa- 
rate between a man’s business and his life, they held the life 
to be included in the business, and the business of a brewer 
they held to be inconsistent with the office of an elder, ‘ which 
must be blameless.’ That, in view of the immense and in- 
creasing evil of intemperance, directly operating as it did to 
destroy men’s bodies and souls, they could not dissociate 
those who lived by the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors from a very large share of responsibility therefor, and 
considered any such unfit to take the oversight of the people’s 
moral and religious principles, or to administer discipline in 
the Church of Christ.’’ They therefore asked the Assembly 
to give an emphatic Presbyterian deliverance on the subject. 
But strangely enough, it would seem to us over here, a ma- 
jority of the delegates decided that it would be “‘ inexpedi- 
ent” for the Assembly to interfere in the matter. One piece 
of information brought out during the discussion was to the 
effect that in the first book of discipline, John Knox had laid 
it down that ministers of the church should be allowed so 


. much in order to provide a draught of beer daily for their 


use. But, asks an English journal pointedly, would John 
Knox, in presence of the fearful effects produced by alco- 
holic liquors, lay down such a rule now-a-days? 


Che ddleck, 


(From Tuesday, June 23, to Monday, June 29.] 


Syracuse, N. Y., is justly indignant with the archi- 
tect and buildors of the Central Baptist Church in that city, 
the flooring of which gave way during a strawberry festival 
held there on Tuesday evening, precipitating more than four 
hundred people into the story below. Fourteen persons were 
instantly killed, and over a hundred were more or less serious- 
jy injured. The break occurred, as such things are apt to do, 
in consequence of certain “ improvements” which involved 
the taking away some iron pillars, and the substitution of 
other supports which were not strong enough to bear the 
strain. The calculations necessary for making such changes 
in a completed building are simple enough in the hands of a 
professional and competent architect or builder, but it is so 
easy for a contractor to shirk his responsibility that hardly a 
year passes without some such disaster as this to remind us 
how careless we are in our supervision of structures upon 
which our lives depend. 














Postmaster-General Creswell has resigned, without 
‘warning to the world at large, and Mr. Eugene Hale, a repre- 
sentative from Maine, has been appointed in his stead. No 
one, excepting those on whose financial or political toes he 
has happened inadvertently or otherwise to tread, will wit- 
ness the abdication of the man who led the successful fight 
against franking without more or less: of regret. Under his 
administration the postal service has been greatly improved, 
notwithstanding the adverse criticisms with which he has 
been assailed. The reason for his resignation, as given in his 
letter to the President, is simply a desire to attend to his pri- 
vate interests. Mr. Hale is on the right side of the record, so 
far as can be inferred from his course in Congress. Whatsort 
of an executive official he will make, only experience can 
show. Somcingenious theories as to the political significance 
of this appointment are propounded by the Washington gos- 
sips, but until the contrary becomes evident let us assume 
that the President thinks him the best man for the place. 


New York has this week had a very acceptable in- 
#tance of the increasing peril which besets the path of the 





local politician. Of course, there are few departments of our 
city government which are so important to the average citi- 
zen as the Police Board. Our Mayor, Mr. Havemeyer, appoint- 
edsome time since as Police Commissioners Messrs. Oliver 
Charlick and Hugh Gardner, the one president of the political 
association representing the administration wing of the New 
York Republicans, and the other an old Tammany Sachem. 
These men were appointed—at least common report has it 
that they were—at the instance of their respective parties. 
In the course of time there came an election, and it seemed 
good to these officers to remove a certain inspector of elec- 
tion, as under certain regulations they were entitled to do. 
The removal was made, but the regulations were disregarded. 
The case was brought before the Court of General Séssions, 
and, after a short trial, the defendants were found guilty and 
fined. As they have paid their fine and sent in their resigna- 
tions, we may assume that there will be no farther litigation in 
the matter; but it were unfair to assume that they were de- 
liberately guilty of that which is commonly inferred, namely, 
actual intent to make their official power subserve political 
ends. The whole affair is simply a warning to all concerned 
that the sooner non-elective offices are counted out as the 
spoils of political victory the sooner elections will be fairly 
conducted, 

What with the wholesale slaughter of dogs at the 
city pound, and the pother made by Mr. Bergh as to the man- 
ner of their taking off, and two deaths from undoubted hy- 
drophobia, the community has come to regard with suspicion 
every panting cur, and every one who receives a scratch from 
canine teeth goes straightway to work studying up the symp- 
toms of hydrophobia, and very likely persuades himself that 
he has them. There are signs that the panic is spreading to 
the rural districts, so that we may fairly count upon a reduc- 
tion in the price of gloves by next winter. No doubt hydro- 
phobia is a disease much to be dreaded. It ought to be 
guarded against most assiduously, but, as in the case of chol- 
era, fear has a deal to do with its development. If one is 
bitten by a dog of whose health there is any doubt, cautery 
or the knife are, humanly speaking, sure preventives of 
farther trouble, but, the best way of all is not to get one’s self 
bitten, especially while the prevailing epidemic of fear is in 
existence. Returning to the unhappy metropolitan dogs 
whose lives are daily ended by process of law, it is extra- 
ordinary how a simple matter is elaborated by the anxiety of 
every one concerned, especially Mr. Bergh, to make their 
exit an easy one. The combined aparatus for generating gas 
and hermetically shutting up the dogs with it, has been so 
complicated that it won’t work satisfactorily. It does not 
seem to have occurred to any one that a large fish-crate, with 
a common derrick, at one of the docks, will answer every 
purpose, or, failing that, a fair shot with an army revolver will 
be equally effective. 


Congress leaves the Civil Rights Bill on the table, 
whence it may or may not be taken next session. Civil Ser- 
vice Reform was killed by a refusal to make any new appro- 
priations for its support. A bill of a rather mild form was 
passed at the last moment with the professed intent of making 
hard the way of Mormon polygamists. Originally this was 
rather strict in its provisions, but it has been so amended 
that its effect will merely be to facilitate legal procedure in 
the territorial courts. So damnatory were the revelations 
regarding the District of Columbia Government that it is 
wholly abolished. The President is authorized to appoint 
three Commissioners ad interim, while a Congressional Com- 
mittee is appointed to devise a new scheme of government. 
The President characteristically hit upon the one man of all 
others, namely, Gov. Shepard, whom the Senate would, under 
the circumstances, be bound to reject. Out of 42 senators 
present only six voted for confirmation. Quite a number re- 
fused to vote. The President at once sent in the name of 
ex-Senator Cattell, of New Jersey, who was promptly con- 
firmed. The Commission is not complete at this writing, 
owing to the non-acceptance of their appointments by some 
of the nominees. The Geneva Award Bill, as finally agreed 
upon by the Conference Committee, and passed by both 
houses, provides for the appointment by the President of five 
Commissioners, subject to confirmation by the Senate. These 
will constitute a court which shall sit in Washington, and 
pronounce upon claims resulting from the acts of the Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Shenandoah, with certain limitations. It 
is understood that this will dispose of about three millions of 
the award. The distribution of the remainder is left for 
future legislation, but, provided the President selects a good 
commission, it is well that a definite beginning has been 
made. The fact that a commission has actually been created 
will probably lead to a similar disposition of the rest of this 
troublesome question. F 


In substance the new finance bill is as follows: 
1st. The Currency Act of 1864 shall hereafter be known as 
National Bank Act. 2d. The banks need no longer keep on 
hand “any amount of money whatever” on account of circu- 
lation, but the 25 per cent in redemption cities, and the 15 per 
cent elsewhere shall be estimated on deposits. 3d. Each na- 
tional bank shall keep in the treasury a legal-tender reserve 
of 5 per cent on its circulation, this to be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve as before provided, and the U. 8S. treasurer 
shall redeem in legal-tenders, bank notes, sorted or unsorted, 
when presented in sums of $1,000, or its multiple. He shall 
charge notes redeemed to the banks, and on the first of each 
month shall notify them, and whenever notes aggregating 
$500 have been redeemed for any bank, such bank shall deposit 
with him the like amount of legal-tenders. Redemption 
agencies are wholly done away with by a provision that the 
banks shall pay for sorting and redemption, and banks can 
redeem only at their own counters. 4th. Any bank may 
withdraw any or all of its notes, by depositing legal-tenders 
in sums of not less than $9,000 with the treasurer; the notes 
so taken up Shall be destroyed, and the bonds held for them 
shall be returned. 5th. The charter number of each bank 
shall be stamped by the comptroller on all notes hereafter 
issued by him. 6th. “The amount of United States notes 
outstanding, and to be issued as a part of the circulating me- 
dium, shall not exceed the sum of $382,000,000, which said sum 
shall appear in each monthly statement of the public debt, 
and no part thereof be held or used asa reserve.”’ Tth. No 
circulation shall be withdrawn until the remaining $54,000,000 
have been taken up. The comptroller is instead required to 
withdraw circulation from banks in states having an excess, 
as application is made by new banks, up to $54,000,000. 8th. 
The comptroller sball issue new circulation upon application, 





to such banks as have not received their share, to the amount 
of $55,000,000, of this not more than $30,000,000 shall be with- 
drawn and redistributed before June 30th, 1875. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Supposing that there are four hundred “colleges ”’ 
real and nominal, in the land, and that all the living graduates 
thereof are more or less interested in the annual commence- 
ments which took place for the most part during the week 
whose events we are endeavoring to recapitulate, it is evident 
that the task is a hopeless one if completeness is attempted. 
Weare forced wholly to omit about 390 institutions, and men- 
tion the remainder as briefly as may be. 

At Yale the usual exercises were supplemented by the cer- 
emony of laying the corner-stone of the new chapel, which is 
building between Farnum and Durfee Halls at the north- 
eastern corner of the College green. With the completion of 
this building the first section of the contemplated quadrangle 
will be substantially finished. Mr. Russel Sturgis, of this city, 
is the architect of all three of the buildings mentioned as 
occupying this corner of the green. Besides this, a bronze 
statue of Abraham Pierson, the first President of Yale, 
was unveiled by his great grand-son, Gen. Wm. 8S. Pierson. 
This statue, by Launt Thompson, stands on a granite pedestal 
between South College and the Art Building. It is the gift of 
Charles Morgan, of this city, a graduate of the College. Ad- 
dresses were made at the ceremonies which we have men- 
tioned, by Chief-Justice Waite, Edwards Pierpont, and other 
distinguished graduates who were present. Besides the ar- 
tistic and architectural additions to the College which we have 
mentioned, work has begun on the Peabody Natural History 
Museum, at the corner of High and Elm Streets, west of the 
old College grounds. This building will be erected under the 
superintendance of Mr. J. C. Cady, architect, of this city, 
whose plans have been approved by the committee appointed 
to makea selection. The unprecedented number of 163 candi- 
dates presented themselves for admission to the Freshman 
class, and, as it is often the case that nearly as many others 
come on for the same purpose in September, the Freshman 
recitation rooms bid fair to be crowded. There are 93 appli- 
cants for admission to the Sheffield Scientific School. Thia, 
too, is an unprecedentedly large number. The Law School 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and upon the whole the old 
College has never known a pleasanter commencement than 
this, its 174th. 

Harvard has this year dedicated her Memorial Hall, with 
appropriate and impressive ceremonies. Mr. Charles Francia 
Adams was the orator, and Dr. Holmes had written a hymn for 
the occasion, which was sung by the vast assembly to the air 
of Old Hundred. The Hall stands upon what has been known 
as the Delta, the old College playground. The Memorial Ves- 
tibule and the Dining Hall are finished, and it was in the last- 
named of these that the commemorative exercises were held. 
The building is described as very rich architecturally, and 
every way worthy of the purpose for which it was intended. 
The architects are Messrs. Ware and Van Brunt, of Boston. 
The most prominent exterior feature of the building is a 
grandly proportioned tower rising to the height of two hun- 
dred feet. Beneath this is the vestibule, with a vaulted roof 
sixty feet above the marble pavement, richly carved staircases 
leading to the interior, superb stained glass windows, and 
marble tablets which bear the names of the graduates, 134 in 
number, who died in the United States service during the 
war. The dining hall is 60 feet high, 30 wide, and 112 long. It 
is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 
The remaining portion of the building, not yet begun, ia to 
be an academic theater in which the commencement exer- 
cises, etc., are to be held. When this is completed, the ex- 
treme dimensions of the building will be 115 feet by 310 feet. 
The dedication of this building was naturally the event of the 
present anniversary. The other exercises were much as 
usual. 

Princeton graduated a large class. Dr. McCosh stated that 
he had received, during the past four years, about $1,100,000 
for the College. Of this about one-half has been spent in 
buildings. 

Dartmouth’s special feature was the oration of Wm. M. 
Evarts upon Chief Justice Chase. The address has been re- 
ported at length in the daily papers. It is eminently worthy 
of its distinguished subject, and of its author—a graduate, by 
the way, of Yale College. 

At Vassar the graduating class numbered 42. The reports 
say that the extravagance in dress which has heretofore been 
a not very creditable characteristic of these occasions, was 
this year restrained within reasonable limits. The young 
ladies are described as generally bealthful in their appear- 
ance, and their proficiency in the various studies which they 
have pursued was exceedingly creditable. 

Wesleyan University has been chiefly anxious concerning 
the resignation of its President, Dr. Cummings, and the ap- 
pointment of his successor. Thisimportant matter is not yet 
decided. The institution is in a prosperous condition, with a 
fair surplus of income over expenditure. 

Governor Dix, the Chancellor of the University, was present 
at the Commencement exercises of Union College, delivering 
the oration to the graduating class. 

Columbia College held its services in the Academy of Music 
in this city. The graduating class was addressed by Dr. Bar- 
nard, the President, and the auditorium of the Academy was 
better filled than could have been expected. This college has 
some advantages and many drawbacks in being located in 50 
large a city. It is developing new vigor of late years, and 
promises, with its scientific and other accessory departments, 
to become more and more worthily representative of its 
metropolitan position. 

At Michigan University the graduating class contains 74 
members, six of whom are women. Fourteen took the de- 
gree of Civil Engineer, 13 that of Bachelor of Science, 12 that 
of Bachelor of Philosophy, and 43 that of Bachelor of arts. 
For the first time in the history of the University the ladies 
were in sufficient numbers to justify their participation in 
the Alumni dinner, which must hereafter be designated by 
some name which will recognize the new clement. Three of 
these ladies delivered addresses at the commencement exer- 
cises. 

The weather has everywhore been favorable to the highest 
suecess of these annual gala days of the colleges. Many of 
the friends of the students who have just graduated will meet 
next week at Saratoga to witness the regatta. Near a dozen 
colleges have entered for the contest, which promises to be a 
most exciting one whatever the moral bearings of the rowing 
question may be, and whatever doubts may exist as to the 
expediency of holding the regatta at such a place as Saratoga. 
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LONGING AND LISTENING. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


O stretch my hand and touch Him, 
Though he be far away; 
To raise my eyes and see Him 
Through darkness as through day ; 
To lift my voice and call Him— 
This iz to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By one who standeth near; 
To view the love that shineth 
Tn eyes serene and clear ; 
To know that he is calling— 
This is to hear! 








Che Household, 


“ CHERRY RIPE.” 
By Mrs. Ameria E. BARR. 


6“ ATHER ye cherries while ye may,” for the 

JI tiny globelets which hold the first wine of the 
year are now celestial rosy red. And alas! for those 
to whom a cherry is only a cherry, who have no mid- 
summer day dreams under the cherry trees, and can 
read no poems in the luscious crimson drupes. 

Its native home was in the very land of romance— 
the Pontic battlefields that touch the Southern shore 
of “the bad Black Sea.” Here in wild luxuriance it 
shaded the splendid beauty of Amazonian girls. Here 
in the royal gardens of Amasca and Cerasus it grew 
under the skill and culture of Mithridates to its pres- 
ent beauty and excellence. 

Let us then eat our first plateful to the memory of 
that brave and learned king, whose hands knew equally 
how to use the sword and graft a cherry tree; who was 
terrible in battle and yet familiar with trees and flow- 
ers; and who, while working among them, planned 
those famous campaigns against Rome which cost her 
twenty years of hard fighting to win. Driven at last 
to his Armenian stronghold, betrayed and deserted, 
Mithridates submitted to death to avoid submission to 
Lucullus, 

Yet Lucullus might have been a generous victor, for 
in this war both the conqueror and the conquered 
were botanists; and surely he who made his magnifi- 
cent gardens in Rome the resort of learned men would 
have honored the king who could speak twenty-four 
languages and who had written a treatise in Greek on 
trees which would have done credit to Aristotle. 

Lucullus certainly estimated at its proper value the 
beautiful fruit tree he had found in his enemy’s gar- 
den; for he adorned his triumphal chariot with boughs 
of the cherry tree, and considered it the richest spoil 
of his victory. Weare the heirs of the brain of Mith- 
ridates and of the hand of Lucullus. Our plate of 
cherries is the fruit of the Mithridatic war. 

Roman soldiers brought the cherry tree first to En- 
gland, and planted it in Cesar’s favorite locality, 
Kent. To-day Kentish cherries are the finest in the 
world. Some peculiarities of culture are common 
there which I have never seen in America, and which 
may probably interest cherry growers. The trees are 
planted among hops, in alternate rows with apples, 
allowing two rows of filberts between each. In such 
companionship the cherry is said to arrive very speedily 
at perfection, by which time, however, the hops and 
filberts are exhausted and the fruit trees come into 
full possession of the land. 

The advantage of planting apples with cherries is 
disputed, as far as the apple is concerned. As early, 
indeed, as A. D. 1600, Lord Bacon, speaking of the 
sympathies and antipathies of trees, notices that the 
apple is uneasy beside the yew 


* Or walnut (whose malignant touch impairs 
All generous fruits), or near the bitter dews 
Of cherries.” 


In the vicinity of London I have seen strawberries 
and currants planted between cherry-trees. But I 
confess to a prejudice in favor of green grass, ankle 
deep, and full of clover and buttercups. The tender 
light between the green above and the green below is 
hauntingly restful and charming; and such an orchard 
may be made still prettier and even very profitable by 
inviting into it a few colonies of the honey bee. For 
there is a deal of foolish talk about “‘ bee gardens;” I 
have always noticed that the orchard trees are 


“Last left, and earliest found by birds and bees. 


Kent long maintained its monopoly of cherry grow- 
ing. In 1540 there was an orchard there of thirty-two 
acres, which is said to have produced one thousand 
pounds annual profit. This was an enormous sum in 
those days, but as the evidence seems good, we must 
suppose that the scarcity of cherries and the extrava- 
gance of the eighth Henry’s court is accountable for 
it. Yet a century before this, in 1432, cherries were 
abundant on the continent as far north as Hamburg. 
This is evident from the pretty story told of Procopius 
Nasus, in honor of whom Hamburg to this day (I be- 
lieve), holds her “‘ Feast of Cherries.” 

The story is both good and true, and worthy to be 
written to the credit of the Hussite Protestants. Pro- 
copius, their leader, with his army, was at the gates of 
Hamburg, which they threatened with immediate de- 





struction. Wasted by plague, hunger, and thirst, the 


burghers of Hamburg were in despair. Then the 
schoolmaster of the city, collecting all the children be- 
tween seven and fourteen years of age, sent them 
through the gates to Procopius to entreat his mercy. 

Their tears and innocence touched the hearts already 
softened by the gospel of Jesus, and memories of their 
own persecutions; the little ones were received with 
smiles and caresses, regaled with cherries, and sent 
back to Hamburg waving branches loaded with the 
grateful fruit, and shouting, ‘“‘ Victory and freedom!” 
In an old German song of the sixteenth century trans- 
lated by Dulcken this story is so charmingly told that 
I make no apology for transcribing it entire. 


* The Hussites invested Haumberg 
By way of Jena and Haumberg ; 
On the ‘ Vogelwies’ far and near, 
Naught was seen but sword and spear, 
Near one hundred thousand. 


* And when Haumberg they invested, 
Plague the people a great distress did, 
Hunger bit them, thirst held fast, 
Half an ounce of coffee, at last, 

Sixteen pennies cost them. 


* And when naught it seemed could save them, 
One good scheme some hope still gave them. 
For a pedagogue set his wit 
To find a stratagem, and hit 

On bis little scholars. 


*** Ohildren,’ said he, ‘ you are wrong sure, 
None of you has done any wrong sure, 
I will lead you to Prokop, 
He wont be so bad, I hope, 
That he should destroy you.’ 


** Old Prokop, this mightily please did, 
He on cherries the youngsters feasted, 
Then he drew his sword from its case, 
And commanded: ‘ Right about face, 
Backward march from Haumberg.’ 


** In this miracle honor the people, 
Every year a holiday keep all; 
Surely the Cherry Feast you know 
When with casks to the tents we go, 

* Victory and Freedom !’”’ 


But in England old Gerard’s enthusiastic charge 
“ forward in the name of God, graft, set, plant, and 
nourish fruit trees in every corner of your ground,” 
was doubtless necessary. For Englishmen of the six- 
teenth century had more taste for the battle field than 
the garden. Nor will any one wonder at his promise, 
that ‘‘God should reward their mind and diligence,” 
if they will read the emphatic charge of the Almighty 
regarding fruit trees in Deuteronomy, chap. xx., 
verse 19. 

Slowly but surely after Gerard’s time cherries grew 
in favor. Shakespeare, whose universal genius misses 
nothing good and fair, speaks often of them; and Her- 
rick’s Hesperides is almost a garden of cherries. In it 
occurs the beautiful song which Nell Gwynne made 
so famous— 

“Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones, come and buy,” ete. 

In the favorite garden of Charles the First’s queen 
there was over two hundred cherry-trees shading the 
walks and alleys. There the king and his faithful 
wife often walked and held secret conferences apart 
from all attendants. It is easy to imagine the melan- 
choly, handsome face of that most unfortunate Stuart 
lighting up under the cherry-trees to the passion and 
enthusiasm which Henrietta inherited from her father, 
the great Henry the Fourth of France. See how Time 
repeats himself. It was not the first time a king had 
plotted and planned for military success beneath the 
tree whose fruit was bought for us with the sword. 

But, if won by the sword, it may easily be lost by 
the knife. No tree resents pruning as this one does. 
I recollect some magnificent cherry-trees which, cover- 
ing the whole front of a hall in Yorkshire, were de- 
stroyed by the free use of the pruning-knife. I may 
say also, in passing, that English gardeners value 
highly with regard to cherry-trees the woodman’s 
maxim, “Set trees at All Hallowtide, and command 
them to grow; set them at Candlemass, and entreat 
them to grow.” It is also very common to train cherry- 
trees to the walls of the homestead. I cannot speak as 
to the advantage of this custom, but I know well it is 
very beautiful—beautiful when the trees are in blos- 
som, and equally so when they are loaded with fruit, 
and musical with the twittering and singing of 
birds. 

I know there isa prejudice against birds in cherry- 
trees; but, apart from their charming companionship 
and cheerful songs, I am inclined to think that all 
they eat is saved. Besides, our own cherries will taste 
all the sweeter for paying nature’s kindly tithe; and I 
think none but those who have done it cheerfully have 
any right to that delicious delicacy, a Yorkshire cherry 
pudding, a receipt for which I copy from an old fam- 
ily house-book : 

You must take a pound of fruit, and pit the cher- 
ries, and then lay them with half their weight of good 
sugar on a hair sieve all night, having under the sieve 
an earthen-ware dish to collect the juice. In the 
morning make a rich batter of eggs, milk, and a little 
flour, and stir in the drained cherries. It will take one 
hour to bake and two hours to boil. When ready, 
heat the juice, add to it a little butter, and sugar to 
taste, and use it as sauce to the pudding. I am sure 








this cherry pudding will put cherry pies out of fash- 
ion in all the homes it is tried in. 

Wherever cherries touch our human history we 
have in them a common property; but unhappy is 
that man or woman who cannot link them with his 
own peculiar idyl. What memories of summer holi- 
days, and childish friendships, and love’s young 
dreams, they hold! They are rosy with the light of 
those divine days when we could play “ cherry pit" 
for the stake that was between Herrick and his Julia, 
and never be afraid that any one would say, 

“What, man! 'Tis not for Gravity to play at cherry pit!” 
They are the perpetual souvenirs of an age when life 
was all sunshine, and we loved to sit in it and get sun- 
burnt and eat cherries, 








| Che Little Folks. 


BOR'S INDEPENDENCE. 

By Lizzie CHESTER ATWOOD. 

“ CY WERT old Fourth I'll have,” growled Bob 

Craven. “Shut up with three old maids and a 
tabby cat, all of ’em scared to death if they smell a 
fire-cracker.”’ 

**Come over to Jefferson, Bobby boy, and let the old 
ladies look out for ’emselves. ’Fore I'be tied to Aunt 
Sukey Ann’s apron strings.” 

“Her name ain’t Sukey Ann, Jim Jenkins.’ For 
Bob’s conscience smote him when he heard any one 
else speak rudely of his aunts. 

“Samanthy Jane then; what's the odds? But I'll 
tell you what, Bob, there’s going to be fun over there. 
Greased pole with ten dollars in a pocket-book on top, 
wheelbarrow race and dinner on the green, and two 
hundred dollars’ worth of flreworks to top off. Tell 
you what, my boy, if I had the stamps you've got you 
wouldn’t catch me cooped up here all day.”’ 

** What’s the use talking, when you know they won't 
let me go?” 

“Let you go! Isuppose they won't tieup your feet, 
will they? What’s Independence day good for if a 
feller can’t do as he pleases once a year? Just you 
look here till [ tell you a plan.’”’ And Jim drew 
nearer, casting a furtive look at the house. ‘ You get 
out of bed when you kear the first gun and let your 
‘Auntie dears’ think you’re going to get the cows. 
Then you come down to my house and Ma ’Il give you 
some ‘hash’ and we’ll take the seven o'clock train to 
Jefferson, and let the old ladies whistle till we get 
back.” 

‘““Who’s going to pay for all that?” asked Bob, for 
he knew Jim had a way of getting up excursions and 
suddenly remembering tbat he had left his pocket- 
book at home.  * 

“Treckon I'll pay my own share,” Jim answered, 
grandly. ‘‘ You needn't be scared.” 

‘Well, I guess I can’t do it any way. Father told 
me I must do what they said when he went off, though 
I guess he forgot the Fourth was coming. He always 
let me do what I wanted to then.” 

“All right,” said Jim, putting on injured dignity; 
‘reckon I can have fun enough with fellers that ain't 
afraid of their own shadders.’’ And he sauntered off 
slowly with his hands in his pockets, whistling ‘“‘ Put 
me in my little bed.” He went very slowly though, 
for he knew Bob well enough to feel pretty certain 
that he would be called back before he reached the 
bridge. 

Bob did a great deal of thinking as he watched Jim's 
stubby little figure going down the hill. He remem- 
bered what his mother said and just how her blue 
eyes looked before she left when she told him to obey 
his aunts. 

“They have never been used to boys, Bobby," she 
said, ‘‘and they may sometimes seem strict on that 
account, but you may be very sure they will never 
do anything that is not right, and in giving up yeu 
will only be giving up your own way. You may 
be very sure, Bobby boy, that if there is a doubt in 
your own mind about anything it is safer not to do it, 
and it is better not to do a thing than to mourn for it 
afterwards. Above all things, my boy, remember 
that you are a gentleman. and never be betrayed into 
saying a rude thing to or about your dear aunties.” 

Bob’s conscience smote him rather severely as he 
remembered those last words, and how his own ungen- 
tlemanly speech had given Jim Jenkins an opportunity 
to speak more rudely still. He felt a liltle sore as he 
thought how Jim had called his Aunt Rachel with 

silvery bair and peachy cheeks, “ Sukey Ann” and “ Sa- 
manthy Jane;” so, though Jim looked back and smiled 
very invitingly, Bob made no sign. 

But as “ blessings brighten as they take their flight,” 
so the more impossible it seemed for Bob to spend his 
Fourth at Jefferson, the more impossible it seemed for 
him not to doit. After he had kissed his aunties good 
night and gone to his own room, he leaned out of the 
window and looked longingly Jeffersonward, and 
watched intently for the few stray rockets and Roman 
candles which people who liked to anticipate were 
sending up. 

And when he sank to sleep at last, it was enly to 
dream of the time when he should throw off the 
shackles of boyhood, and be free and independent 
as air. 

Bob woke with a start from dreams of gunpowder 
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and sky-rockets to a full sense of the importance of 
the day and his own thralidom. 

“Tt’s too mean!” he muttered to himself. ‘Such lots 
of fun only three miles off and me not in it. I’vea 
wind to go, anyhow. Father would let me quick 
enough. They’re all asleep down stairs, and I could 
do it like a mice’—Jim hadn’t improved Bob’s lan- 
guage—“*Oh, dear me! the more I think of it, the 
more it seems like I must.” : 

Something ought to have whispered to Bobby “ then 
don’t think of it;’? but nothing did or eise he didn’t 
listen. With one plunge he was out of bed dressing 
himself in his Sunday suit. Such a pretty suit as it 
was! Fine white duck with a sailor jacket embroider- 
ed by his mother’s own hands, blue and white striped 
stockings and blue necktie, ard a brown straw hat. 
Bob’s most serious quarrel with Jim Jenkins had been 
when he told him he dressed like a girl baby, and nick- 
named him, “ Esther Fine.” 

The sun never rose upon a fairer Fourth than this 
which Bob had chosen to throw off the yoke and de- 
clare his own independence. He tiptoed down the 
back stairway with his boots in his hands, more like a 
frightened, disobedient little boy than a freeborn 
American citizen. He gave a sly glance into the sit- 
ting-room as he went by to, see if any one was stirring, 
but he saw nothing more formidable than Aunt 
Rachel’s gray knitting work on one side of the table, 
Aunt Rebecca’s silk patchwork in the willow basket, 
and Aunt Millicent’s crotcheting in her little silk bag. 

Aunt Millicent! Bob’s best beloved and prettiest 
aunt. When he thought of her his small heart almost 
failed; for a moment he faltered, but the first boom of 
the cannon came rolling over the hills and settled the 
matter forhim. Down he dropped in alittle heap, and 
with a stump of a pencil wrote a note on an old, soiled 
envelope, which was to quiet Aunt Millicent’s fears, 
but not interfere with Bob’s plans. 


“ dear ant millie 

i Am going to Jeafsun to see Thee 4 of Juli. don’t 
you wurrey. ididunt ask cuz i knew you wuddunt let 
me. pursute will bee useless. i will bee independant 
today. OB.” 

Then fancying he heard a movement in Aunt 
Rachel’s room he thrust the crumpled scrap in Aunt 
Millie’s bag, and ran as fast as his naughty feet would 
take him, over the hills and far away! 

Aunt Millie came down from her room as fresh and 
bright as a May rose. She opened a little basket that 
hung at her side, took out a key and unlocked the 
corner cupboard, smiling all the time as if she were 
thinking of something very pleasant. 

“How surprised the boy will be, Rachel,” she 
called. “I am glad he has been so good about Jef- 
ferson.”’ 

“Tum afraid of the murderous things. He shouldn’t 
have them if his father hadn’t sent them.” 

“Oh, Pll help him take care of them; I'll play I’m 
young again. Come, Bobby!” she called at the foot of 
the stairs; “‘come see what there is down here for 
you.”’ 

Oh, Bobby, Bobby! If you had only been here 
now, to see the contents of that corner cupboard, 
instead of being crowded in a hot car on the road to 
forbidden pleasures. Such packs upon packs of fire- 
crackers, boxes of torpedoes, a great case of fireworks, 
and, best of all, a real little cannon and paper of 
powder. 

Of course Bobby made no reply, and his aunt ran up 
to his little room only to come down with a frightened 
look, exclaiming: 

“Rachel, Bobby is not there.”’ 

** Ring the bell out of the kitchen door; he'll come 
fast enough if he thinks it’s breakfast time.” 

So the bell rang out of the kitchen door, once, twice, 
again and again, but still no Bobby. The three aunt- 
ies began to be very much frightened. Abner Green 
came up from the barn with the pails of foaming milk. 

“Abner! Abner!’ called three different voices, 
** Have you seen our boy?” 

“Waal,” drawled Abner, ‘‘I reckon I seen a little 
chap dressed up in store-clothes, scooting ’cross the 
fields with that air boy of Jenkins’s; looked as ef he 
mout be making tracks for the depot.” 

“When, Abner, when?” 

* Jest about sun-up.” 

They stood looking at each other for a few minutes 
in silent despair, then Aunt Rebecca said: 

“Come, girls, let us eat our breakfast and compose 
our minds. We can decide what to do afterwards.” 

So they went in as usual; but, though the coffee was 
fragrant as coffee could be, and the muffins yellow as 
gold, I don’t think they any of them knew what they 
were eating, for they were grieved to the heart by the 
naughty boy’s deception. 

After the morning duties were ended, Aunt Millie 
sat down to her crocheting, and found Bob’s note. 

“What shall we do, Rachel,” asked she. ‘Send 
Abner for him ?’’ 

“I think not, Millicent. We can send Abner to keep 
an eye on him, and see that he isn’t hurt; but it is bet- 
ter to let him stay and learn by experience that true 
independence is not merely having one’s own way in 
opposition to those who have the right to govern him. 
If I know Bobby rightly, be will be far from happy. 
I think it will be a good lesson.” 

So Abner put on his best clothes and went over to 
Jefferson with charges to see but not be seen, and the 
aunties stayed at home sorrowful and anxious. 
Meanwhile Bobby had reached Jim Jenkins's, and 





after being patted on the back and called a “ good fel- 
ler” by Jim, turned around, examined and cross- 
questioned by “Ma” and Jane, and fiaally regaled 
with very salt mackerel and very greasy fried pota- 
toes, found himself packed four in a seatin a hot dusty 
car on the road to Jefferson. He began to taste di- 
rectly some of the fruits of disobedience; but he tried 
to console himself thinking there was something bet- 
ter coming. 

**Never mind,” he said to his misgivings, ‘‘I’m a 
man to-day, so I mustn’t fret. It will benice and cool 
when we get there.”’ 

The car was crowded with country girls and their 
beaux, whole families, from grandparents down to 
six-weeks’ old babies, and laborers in holiday clothes; 
so when they reached their destination there was such 
a rush from the cars that Bob was thrown to the 
ground with such violence that his nose commenced 
bleeding, and an ugly rent was made in his pretty 
pantaloons. Jim hurried him off to a neighboring 
pump with such consoling remarks as: 

‘* Don’t yer cry, now, like a sick baby; hurry up and 
stop that bleeding, or you won't see the procession.”’ 

Bobby mopped off the blood and tears as well as he 
could, pinned up the rent with a crooked pin, and ran 
after Jim as fast as hisshort legs would take him. But 
he found it rather questionable fun to follow a pro- 
cession through dusty streets, alternately jostled into 
the ditch and pushed against the fence by rude people. 
The pavements blistered his feet, the sun scorched his 
face, he was tired, cross, hungry, and there was such a 
big lump in his throat, that I really think if he hadn’t 
been a man and it hadn’t been Independence day, 
he would have actually cried in the streets. He was 
glad enough when Jim stopped in front of a mil- 
dewed tent and announced, ‘“‘a tiptop place for a 
dinner, only fifty cents a piece, ice-water thrown in,” 
although he supplemented it with, “I left my purse 
home on the pianner; so you lend me fifty cents, Bob, 
and I'll pay you to-morrow.’ And though he very 
well knew that there was no “pianner’’ in Jim’s 
home, and that he would never see his fifty cents 
again, he put his hand in his pocket to draw out— 
Nothing! It was gone, gone forever, his dear little 
Russia leather shell, with three dollars and fifty-three 
cents and a postage stamp init. There was no dinner 
for Bobby and Jim now, not even the glass of ice- 
water, and Jim made up for his sore disappointment 
by snubs and sly pushes, by taking hold of Bobby’s 
hand and racing along the hot streets, or suddenly dis- 
appearing behind a crowd and jumping out at Bobby 
just as he had given him up and was ready to break 
down utterly. And finally, when he found some other 
victim whom he thought he could beat out of a dinner, 
he deserted the poor little boy entirely, and Bobby 
saw no more of him. 

It was a terrible time for him. Greased poles and 
greased pigs had no attractions; wheelbarrow races 
were a vain delusion and an empty show. The world 
was very hollow indeed. He dragged himself about 
as long as he could, and then faint, too faint to be 
hungry, poor little feet blistered and sore, pretty 
white clothes soiled and torn, he dropped on the 
ground in a miserable little heap, renounced his inde- 
pendence and cried like a baby. 

People brushed by him, some smiled and stared, 
some said, ‘‘ Bubby, what’s the matter? Got lost?” but 
he heeded nene of them, be only cried on as if his 
heart would break. 

“Oh, if I were only home,” he thought, “I'd never, 
never run away again. It’s so nice and cool there, and 
they were going to have roast lamb and—green—peas 
and currant pic, and I haven’t had anything.” And, 
completely overcome, he sobbed aloud. 

This was the time for Abner to put in an appear- 
ance. The next thing Bobby knew, a brawny brown 
hand came over his shoulder and wiped away bis 
tears with a red and yellow handkerchief, and a voice 
which Bobby had sometimes despised, but which 
sounded like music now, said: 

“Cheer up, little feller; about ready to go home? 
Had enough Fourth, I reckon.” 

“Oh, Abner,” sobbed Bobby, “just take me home 
and I’ll never be saucy to you again.”’ 

“All right, sonny. Little roosters are better off 
when they don’t split their throats a-crowing. Tum- 
ble up now, and we'll get home in no time.” 

Bobby “tumbled up”’ very slowly, but nothing ever 
seemed so comfortable as the rumbling old buggy, al- 


‘| though he carried a heavy heart as he thought of 


meeting his aunt’s sorrowful faces. When they drove 
into the yard he saw them all standing in the door- 
way watching for them. The last vestige of pride 
vanished, true repentance filled his heart as he stretch- 
ed out his tired little arms and sobbed, 

“Oh, Aunt Millie, I’m so sorry. I'll never try to 
be independent again, and you ain’t old maids at all.” 

Aunt Millie washed his poor blistered feet and put 
on some cold cream; Aunt Rachel brought him a nice 
little supper; Aunt Rebecca hovered over him witha 
palm-leaf fan and a glass of ice-water, and when they 
had made him comfortable they told him gently how 
very wrong he had been, and what a brave and manly 
thing true independence is. 

I suppose you would like to know what became of 
Bobby's fireworks. Well, if his aunties had been per- 
fectly just, 1 suppose he would never have had them; 
but as they were only kind-hearted, loving, foolish 
old aunties, he had them all next day and a party to 
help use them uv; but he didn’t ask Jim Jenkins, 





THE LOST KITTENS. 


By Mrs. A. W. Curtis. 


HERE isn't any parsonage in B—, so the 
minister and his wife and the four little children, 
who had been living very happily in a large, pleasant 
house, were one day informed that it had been sold, and 
they must look up another home. So they went house- 
hunting day after day, and had a world of anxiety 
and trouble before they found one that would answer 
their purpose. 

At last the eventful day came when they moved. 
Some of the kind people helped them about it, and be- 
fore night they were able to take tea in the new home. 
The old cat and her two kittens, that were just big 
enough to run about a little, were put into a large 
covered basket, and the children carried them to the 
new home, and made them a very comfortable bed in 
the woodshed. 


But the old mother cat didn’t like moving at all. 


She wandered up stairs and down, and over all the 
boxes, barrels and the furniture, which was scattered 
about in the wildest confusion. 

The next day the wood was brought, and load after 
load was hastily thrown into the shed, and, of course, 
everybody supposed somebody else had taken care of 
the kittens. When the last stick had been thrown in— 
and there were a good many cords of it, all neatky cut 
and split—the old cat came rushing into the house, and 
began inquiring for her kittens. She called and called, 
but there was no answer. The whole family joined in 
the search, from the minister down to the baby. We 
peered into every crack and cranny in the house and 
out. We called and called, and the old cat followed 
us about almost distracted with grief. 

At last we came to the unwelcome conclusion that 
those kittens must be buried under that great pile of 
wood. The children were almost heartbroken over 
the distressing calamity, and were only comferted 
when assured they must be already dead, or we should 
hear them cry. So they were not suffering; and in 
the morning we would borrow one or two kittens 
of a neighbor for the bereaved cat to adept and bring 
up in the way all kittens should go. 

Bright and early the next morning the minister's 
wife peeped into the wood-shed, and there on a stick 
of wood stood those two kittens, as bright and frisky as 
ever, not a scratch or bruise on them! Just at that 
moment the cat discovered them, also. She rushed at 
them, knocked them over, hugged them in her paws, 
licked them, and kissed, and cried over them as any 
human mother would have done, whose darlings had 
been lost and were found again. 

Mamma didn’t have to call the children but once to 
get them up that morning. She just said, ‘ Anybody 
want to see the lost kittens?” and all four came tum- 
bling down stairs in their nightgowns, in less than two 
minutes, and you never heard sueh a chattering, suoh 
exclamations of delight, as burst from their lips when 
they saw the old cat curled up on the piazza with those 
two kittens taking their breakfast after fasting for 
nearly twenty-four hours. 

Those kittens are the torment of our life new, so ut- 
terly lawless, so sure to be under our feet at every 
step, so full of mischief from morn till night. Yet we 
bear it with remarkable patience, and we shall never 
cease wondering where they were hidden, or how they 
were 50 miraculously preserved alive. 


7 Pujzles, 


ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 22 lcttera, 
My 1, 17, 8, 21, 22, is what soldiers do. 
* 6, 4,7, is a farming utensil. 
“ 2,5, 11, 7, 21, is an animal. 
** 10, 20, 18, is a game. 
“ 15, 16, 14, 19, is an insect. 
* 12, 4, 3, 11, 7, 9, 5, 13, 10, is a native of Africa. 
“ whole is a part of one of Solomon's Proverbs. A. H. G. 
Drop-Lerrer PuZZLEs. 
1. M-k- h-y wh-l- th- s-n sh-n-4. 
2. M-n-y m-k-s th- m-r- g-. 
A PROVERB PUZZLE. 
Take a word from each sentence and form a Turkish proverb : 
How poor are they that have not patience. 
Each day is a new life. 
Well-doing is the best capital. 
Prayer should be the koy of the day and the lock of the 
night. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 
The world is the infidel’s paradise. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. An insect. 
3. A river in the United States. 
4. A State. 
%. A bird. 
6. A cubic body. 
7. A vowel. 
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An Entgma.— 
* Why do those oliffs of shadowy tint a r 
More sweet than all the lamdecape smi! neart 
"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
CAMPBEBL'S Picasures of Hope. 
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Anagram Blanks.—1. Lead, lade, deal, lead, 2 Pier, ripe. 3 Vine, 
vein, 4 Vale, lave. 5, Plums, lumps, . 
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To Our Friends 
and the Public: 


After the full statement heretofore pub- 
lished of the difficulty of our firm with the 
Customs authorities, and the subsequent ex- 
haustive examination of the whole matter by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which re- 
sulted in the entire remodeling of the ** Moie- 
ty” and “Seizure Acts,” we had not supposed 
it would be necessary to add anything further 
in the way of explanation. But in the brutal 
and cowardly attack made upon us during the 
closing hours of Congress by Gen. Butler, cer- 

* tain charges were preferred by him in his 
cnxracter as a Representative, upon the floor 
of the House, against our firm, so definite and 
with so much of apparent authority, that we 
feel called upon, in justice to ourselves and 
the public, to make once more a brief state- 
ment. 

The charges specifically preferred were, in 
the main: 

First. That we had aa firm attempted to 
defraud the Government and evade the reve- 
nue by importing metals in the form of works 
of art and statuary. In reply to this it is only 
necessary to say, that the importations to 
which Gen. Butler referred were made before 
the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. came into ex- 
istence, and before any one of the present or 
late members of the firm became connected 
with the metal importing business; the senior 
member of the firm, William E. Dodge, being 
at the time engaged in the dry-goods business. 

Second. That in the Tariff Act of Aprtl, 
1564, which temporarily increased the rates of 
duty on imports fifty per cent., “‘ Mr. Dodge 
went to the Treasury and had a comma taken 
out of one place and put in another, and 
thereby cleared $2,250,000.” 

The exact facts in respect to this charge are 
as follows: In the very fuil revision of the 
Tariff, as embodied in the act of June, 1864 
(and not the act of April, 1864, so specifically 
mentioned by General Butler), it was decided 
by both Houses of Congress, after full discus- 
sion, that an increase of duties on tin and 
terne plates would imperil the large industries 
already taxed under the Internal Revenue in 
which tin was used for the packing of fruits, 
fish, and vegetables, meats and the like, and 
so tend to reduce, rather than increase the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. At the same time it 
was decided to increase the duty on sheet- 
iron, galvanized with an admixture of tm— 
which article had been imported under the 
name of “tin plates galvanized,’’ and so defi- 
nitely and distinctly named in connection with 
and at the same rate as “ Galvanized Iron” in 
in every successive tariff since 1857. The bill 
was passed on the 30th of June, and went into 
operation immediately. On examining its pro- 
visions we found that, while the duty on “ tin 
and terne plates” remained unchanged at 25 
per cent. ad valorem, the addition of a comma 
after the word “plates,” in the clause ‘‘tin 
plates galvanized,’’ rendered the whole para- 
graph ambiguous, if not absurd, and apparent- 
ly imposed a new duty of 24 cts. per pound, 
an increase of one hundred per cent. on exist- 

-ing duties. Seeing how impossible it would 
be to enter our invoices at two conflicting 
rates for one and the same article, we applied 
at once to the Collector for a decision in re- 
spect to the course to be followed. The Col- 
lector saw the difficulty, and referred us to 
Mr. Fessenden, then in New York, and just 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury. We 
called upon him, and he immediately stated to 
us and to the Collector that he had been chair- 
man of the Senate Committee, and also of the 
Conference Committee which had charge of 
the Tariff Bill in question; that he fully re- 
membered the discussion as to tin plates, in 
which he had taken part; that the full sense 
of both Committees had been that tin plates 
should remain at 25 per cent. ad valorem ; that 
the ‘“‘comma” had evidently been added by 
mistake in the haste of engrossing, and could 
not be considered as the true interpretation of 
the law. 

He accordingly ordered the Collector to pass 
the goods at 25 per cent., and stated that on 
his return to Washington he would issue a 
special order making the construction official ; 
and this he did under date of July 22d, after 
taking full time for consideration and con- 
sultation with his former colleagues in Con- 
gress and the experts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. As finally interpreted by Mr. Fessenden, 
moreover, the law was not in our direct 

favor; but, on the contwary, had the tech- 
nical errer been allowed to stand and to entail 
@ very excessive increase of duties, the ad- 
vance in the price of stock on hand would 
have yiclded to us, in common with all other 
importers and dealers, a considerable profit. 
The facts, therefore, were exactly the reverse 
of those stated by General Butler. 


TuHirp. Gen. Butler states, that in our large 
and complicated business, every invoice 
brought day by day by us to the Custom 
House was wrongly stated, and that we were 
consciously and continually guilty of fraud. 

Gen. Butler knows this to be untrue. He 
knows, on the contrary, (for as the paid attor- 
ney of the informer he has given attention 
to the subject,) that after a most careful and 
merciless examination of some thousands of 
our invoices by Jayne and his experts, aided 
by our own clerks bribed to injure their em- 


ployers, with the full use of our books and 
papers, there were found only some fifty 
that could in any way be made the subject of 
controversy ; and that in the case of some of 
these, of from twenty to thirty thousand dol- 
lars each, the utmost possible loss to the Gov- 
ernment could not have been in excess of from 
eighty cents to one dollar per invoice. And 
furthermore, that the total loss claimed by 
the Government on all the invoices was only 
about $1,600, out of an importation of some 
$40,000,000, and covering the spaee of five 
years. 

We belicve Gen. Butler further knows, but 
willfully conceals the fact, that the same error 
and misunderstanding of the intricate law 
which compelled us, under severe penalties, 
to invoice our goods both at cost price and at 
market price, led us, in the case of a great 
number of importations, to invoice their 
value above cost, and so resulted in a gain to 
the revenue and a loss to ourselves immensely 
greater than the Government claims to have 
lost. 

Finally. Looking at all the circumstances 
and the character of this speech, its constant 
falsifications and perversions of truth, and its 
brutal personalities, we are quite willing to 
leave the verdict as to its effect to any who 
have fairly looked into the matters of which it 
treats. PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 

New York, June 26th, 1874. 
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Wall Street.—The unlooked-for passage and 
approval of a currency bill at the close of the Con- 
gressional session, has naturally occasioned much 
discussion among financiers. The conclusions 
reached are characterized by the same lack of 
unanimity which has marked similar discussions 
throughout the past five years. That is to say, no 
two persons think alike about the law, and we have 
nothing to do but wait and see how it practically 
affects the public at large. It seems certain, at any 
rate, that it will not produce any sudden and vio- 
lent agitation in the market, and that is an assur- 
ance of which everyone would have been glad a 
few weeks ago. In general there isa better feel- 
ing in business circles. It is admitted that the 
profits of the spring trade have been small; but 
there have been few failures during the trying 
months, which may be regarded as constituting the 
spring season. This is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that most of those who were in 
trouble last fall had to meet their obligations this 
spriag. The crop prospects, so far as reported, are 
good, and itis not unreasonable to count upon a 
brisk fall trade, which will in one way help and in 
another way complicate the periodical money 
stringency upon which everyone ought to calcu- 
late. 


Government Bonds opened strong and higher, 
but declined slightly during the last half of the 
week, with easier prices in London. The five per 
cents are ruling 80 much above par that the ques- 
tion of funding the five-twenties into bonds bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest is likely to receive the 
early consideration of the new Secretary. 


‘The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
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CLOSING 


LONDON PRICES. 
June June June 
12. 19. 26. 






U.S. 66, 5-20’s, 1865........02eeceeeee 108 18 107K 
U.S. 63, 5-20’s, 1867... x10 108% 108% 

16 105% 105% 
New 5s.......+ seeeecccccccccseceesee 104% =A «1X 


Gold.—Prices advanced on Monday on the an- 
nouncement that the President had signed the 
new currency bill, which was regarded by many as 
a measure of inflation. It declined on Thursday, 
in anticipation of prepayment of the July interest 
At the Treasury sale of $1,000,000, the bids amount- 
ed to $1,730,135, and the awards were made at 111.7 
to 111.26. Specie shipments for the week have 
amounted to $1,020,310. With the regular market 
quotations of gold we print the value of legal ten- 
ders, estimated at the gold standard. It is time 
for us to begin calling things by their right names. 
Gold is not really ata premium. Legal tenders are 
really at a discount, but it is now so small, when 
compared with what it was once, that we can only 
wonder at the noise that is made about trying to 
get it reduced to nothing. 


The highest quotations of gold for the week Jand 
the corresponding values of legal tenders, were as 
follows: 

June June June June June June 
2th &. a 86. 


Ne 112 112 «WX 111% 111% 114K 
Legal tenders. ..89.28 89.25 89.39 89.70 89.70 89.88 


Stocks,—A sharp reaction has taken place after 
the depression of last week. The impulse was 
given by the approval of the Currency Bill, and 
sustained by purchases to cover short contracts. 
This was followed bya decided falling-off toward 
the end of the week. The directors and stock- 
holders of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road have this week ratified the ninety-nine years’ 
lease to the Erie Railway Co. Erie pays the At- 
lantic and Great Western 28 per cent. of the net 
earnings the first year, 29 per cent. the second year, 
and 30 per cent. the third year. If, at the expira- 
tion of five years, it is found {that the proportion 











has exceeded that figure, Erie is to divide the ex- 
cess with the Atlantic and Great Western equally. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
June June June June June Jyne 
23. 24. 2 26. 
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Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 5 


60 days. days. 
London prime bankers..4.87% @ 4.3854 4.90 @ 4.91 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 23 Nassau St., New Yerk. 








ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

_INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. — 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO,, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advaneed on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. NORRIS, 
WARREN E. GREENLEAF. 


CHICAGO 10 PER CENT. LOANS, 


From $500 u bok Al = otiated by TURNER 
MARSH, 102 Washin t., Chi Oo. Secured & 
first mortgage on my entate worth at least double 
the loan. Safe as gov’t bonds. mperess parable 
semi-annually and promptly, in N. Y. dra: Bor- 








rower pays all expenses. References given in any 
Northern State. Correspondence invited 


Manhattan Savings mstitution, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St, 
New York, June 25th, 1874. 
47th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this fnstitatto 
the dith Semi-Annual Divide t Bp Pg go 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM On al pit. remainin 
deposit during the three or six months endin 5 
1874, payable on and after the third Monday of 


“Ali dividends not waeeere will receive inter- 
est the same - 4 depos: 


}. BROWN, President. 
C. F. AL won Secy. ____ Eewano Sc ELL, Treas. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 306 & 308 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10te3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 

) iee~foven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 

Six Per cest. luterest Allowed. 
Money deposited now will draw interest from 


ag 
§ CHAPIN, Frese. J. MAINES, Pres't. 


. ARMOUR, coanee 
OFFERED TO 


oie 
EXPERIENCE. REAL ESTATE LOANERS 
Without charge by 


OF 
4 TEARS a. W. KELLOGG, 
$4,000, 000 | 9% La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REFERENCES. 
Loaned Without, J.@. BATTERSON Hartford. 


A LOSS. B. ¥. STEVENS, Boston. 
1 PER CENT. SCHOOL BONDS of 


Kansas, Nebraska, yt Illinois. For sale +7 
H & Co., —* 


on 
uly 








low par by ARTHUR T: 
Pine Street, New York. 





FOUR TON HAY SCALE, 
$100.00. 


FREIGHT PAID 


to any R. R. Station in the U.S. east of Nebraska 
till January, 1875. Always sold on trial. Warrant- 
ed the best. Have the sense to send for our free 
price list; then jndge. 


THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
AGhhom th Book or Newspaper (no matter for, 
whom they intend to work), can increase next 


r cent. b 
answer) 





seneon ’s profits at least twenty 
ing full address (Postal Card w 
. Box 2,728, Philadelpbia. 
ye ge 


BUILDERS bittisinc Bice 


2 ST YEAR of “Hall's Journ of Health 
and Miscellany,’ edi 


send- 
A. L. 





Send for Catalogue of New 
Books on CARPENTRY AND 
A. J. Br 5 oem 





by W. W. Hall. 
Contains the most choice reading for families. 48 


@ year. Specimen nw sent post- 
paid f for 10 conte. 3 ‘months on trial for 29 cents. 


H. GIBBS & CO., & Broadway, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN FAMILY FRUIT DRIER 


- 





Fruit prepared on THE AMERICAN FRUIT DRIER has taken the FIRST PRE- 
MIUMS wherever exhibited. The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given 
entire satisfaction, and its use is rapidly extending wherever it is known. , 

With the American Fruit Drier surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over 
ripeners or inferior size or quality is unfit for marketing in the urprepared state, can all be converted 
into a marketable commodity, which, from its excellence, will command the highest price. Such fruit 
as is prepared by this means sells readily at an average of fifty per cent. more than ordinary dried fruit, 
Nlustrated circulars giving a full description of the above mailed free to all apptieants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & 
P. O. Bow 5712. 


SONS, Agents, 


34 Barctay Street, New York. 









Mothers, Look Here! 


D> you want a quiet, never-failing amusemont 
for your children? 


HERE IT IS! 


The New Soap Bubble Toy, 


The disagreeable part of blowing soap bubbles ts 
here avoided, as the soap and water are contained 
in a tight receptacle attached to the pipe, and cannot 
be overturned. 

300 Bubbles Blown without Refilling. 

ANY KIND OF SOAP USED. 

Warranted to work as represented. 

wor sale by all toy dealers, or mailed post-paid 
for 35 cents to any address, by 8. B. BLISS, Gen’l 
Agt., P.O. Box 6712,N.Y.City. Office, 34 Barclay St. 
Agents wanted, 
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CLOTHING QRDERED BY MAIL. 


HOW 
MESSRS. FREEMAN AND 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
Merchant Clothiers and Tailors, New York, 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, 
t# Execute Orders from Cen‘demen in the Country. -2 


EuRR, 


- 


THE COUNTRY ORDER SYSTEM was introduced about eight 
years ago, and has grown increasgngly popular with each successive year, the 
Business extending to every tate and Territory in the Country, and num- 
bering its Patrons by thou-@nds. By this system, parties at a distance can 
order with the certainty 0% being as Correctly and Perfectly Fitted as from a 
personal visit. 

The following Ex ¢rpacts from a few Letters of the many received daily 
is the Voluntary ‘(estimony of those who have availed themselves of the 
advantages of tre System: 


: In acknowledgin, 


CHMOND, Me., July 14th, 1873 
esers. FREEMA 
particular. Ido no’, Kit: to recommend your 


Ric 
receigt Of suit, Would say the fit is perfect ‘in every 
ouse. J. E. ALEXANDER. 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H., 
rs, FR) £2MAN -& BURR: r received my overcoat the fore part of this week all right 


Mess ept. 6. 1873. 
‘well, and ‘1am perfectly sat 


It fits very 
i. CHILD. 





WORCESTER, Mass., June Dth, 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: ‘The garments ordered are received, and Eve the best of a 
Wish, you success. THOMPSON, Box 787. 





WICH, Conn., June 2d, 1872. 
. FREEMAN & BURR: The pants came to hand yesterday, and I take pleasure in saying aes 
whey ore fail right every way. C. T. FRAZI 





GOSHEN, N. ¥., Oct. 17th, 1873. 
overcoat with seal-skin trimmings arrived yesterday. Itisa 


ésers. FREEMAN & BURR: My win 4 f 
y patisfactory in every respect. HERBERT GEDNEY. 


Mu 
perfect fit, elegantly made, and thoroug! 
GRAYSVILLE, Pa., April 3d, 1 


‘Aessrs. FREEMAN & FURR: Dress suit and » overcoat are received. As regards style, bes, 
anc{ fit, all gives satisfaction. If Lhad doubts before of your system of measurement es the 
pu rpose in ed, they have now disappeared. J.C. KELLY 





ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16th, 1873. 
eS8Fa. Taper é, BURR: Suit to hand, and am glad to moore you that each portion of same fits 
Vveery y counboatably J. B. WIMER. 





POPLAR BLUrr, Ark., Dec. 15th, 1 
8. FREEMAX & BURR: My suit came to pene | = right a fits O. K. This is the rate y suit 
you = made for me, and | have never had bette L. J. JONES, 


HANGING ROCK, Ohio, Feb. uth, 1873. 
esers. FREEMAN & BURR: Have received per express govds for myself and son. Feel that I ant 
going ‘a public ¢ service, and you no more than simple justice, in stating that the fits are elegant—far bet- 
t thom can realized here in the best oe and > ly twenty-five per cent, on, Accept my thanks, 
y yours, . R. SCRIVEN. M.D. 





ont believe 4 





MARION, Ind., April 26th, 1873. 
“Messrs.. FREEMAN & BURR: Received my clothes last night, also Hame r’s and Mitchell's ‘aul lL to 
admiration. It is now conceded that if you can fit Hamer you can fit anybody. J. N. TURNER. 


GREEN VALLEY, II1., Jan. 1st, 1874. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Received articles all right in due time, and am much pleased with them. 
'The fit is as good as the tailor’s I have patronized for twelve years, and heis A No.1. Retain measure. 
You can rely on me for a customer. ISRAEL SCHUREMAN, 


PENN MINE, Mich., Dec. ist, 1873. 
Mesers. FREEMAN & BURR: Please accept my apology for not writing on receipt of clothing. It 
arrived early in November. The fitting is tip-to pleases myself and friends perfectly. Incon- 
venience of travel (snow seven feet on the level) will, coveus furtber orders till spring. This will reach 
you about Christmas, wishing you a merry on FRED A. SMITH, 








ENWOOD, lowa, Oct. 18th, 
. FREEMAN & BURR: Overcoat received. Fits splendid; tone pone any it. 


Messrs. ¥ my “may 
expect other orders shortly. 


OSB YSHELL. 





MADISON, Wis., June 4th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BUR: Clothing ordered received, and gives entire satisfaction. Will give you 
further orders as I have n - BOUGHTON. 


T. PAUL, Minn., Dec. Ist, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The clothes received in due time, and ‘give entire batistact tion. 


‘HOS. T. SMITH. 
TICA, Mo., Oct. 13th, 1873. 


essrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Please send samples of suits from “s te ie Ordered frome woes a s your 
ago a a gentleman of this place, and was wel! pleased witb sui L. E. 











GREAT BEND, Kan., June 19th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Clothes have arrived, and give satisfaction. Money should have been 
received ere this. D. K. PALMER, 


Mo N., Indian Ter., Dec. 8th, 1873. 
essrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Received our poe on — aay oun | inst. ey? fit splendidly and give entire 
a ty Please retain measure for future o: CHERRY & CASEY. 





GRENADO, Col., Oct. 1st., 1873. 
ars. FREEMAN & BURR: Please send samples of suits and overcoats, also blanks for wcif-meas- 
ure, . oe Suit sent me to Las Animas, Col., has given perfect ‘action M. M. Rtv 

ForT FRED STEEL LE, W. T., April wih, i803. 


essrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Suit of clothes ordered caie in due time, and I am well pleased with 
eneae oer hey fit splendid. WILLIAM INES 





PLUM CREEK, Neb., May 12th, 1873. 
essrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Suit received, and is the best, both in fit and finish, I have ever had. 
Henestomth consider me your customer. C. J. FREESE. 
YANKTON AGENCY, D. T., 


1873. 
Messrs..FREEMAN & BURR: The three suits ordered have arrived and give entire po Eo hing an 
are well phoned with goods and prices. You will receive several more orders soon. THOMAS FLICK 


A,M.'T., Dec., 4th, 1878, 


HELE 
Messrs. ean & BuRR: Clothes ordered are received. They fit me mtosly, and am much pleased 
witb your selection RUFUS E. ARICK. 


SANTA FE, N. M., Oct. 16th, 1873 
& BuRR: Our three suits came this > The fits are first rate. I am ever 
J. B. M. PoTrTer, JR. 











Messrs. FREEMAN 
#0 much pleased. More orders may be expected from friends here 





SALT LAKE CITY, Utah Ter., Sept. 23d, 1873. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Excuse delay in ag ey receipt ‘of pants, have been absent. 

They are the dest fit, without exception, l ever had. Please send styles and samples for next season. 
EDGA OWE, care JNO F. LOWELL. 


HAMILTON. Nev., April 5th, 1878. 
rs. FREEMAN & BURR: This evening x ay bustene received the suit ordered from you. 
happy 7 } indouan you itisa b partes success. 
ends intend ordering. 





not be a better fit. Please send samples and blanks, 
MRs. W. F. ANDERSON. 
PORTLAND, Oregon, Oct. 8th, 1873. 
essrs. FREE BuRR: The two suits are received. Mr. Binnell and myself are well pleased. 
They ‘ft au quite well. Me Wists to order dress suits from same measure. Please send . les. 





. GILLILAND. 





SAN DIEGO, Cal., Aug. 28th, 1873. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: The suits ordered of you were received. They es "entire satisfaction, 
and greatly admired for their perfect fit, which is truly wonderful. PH L. WRIGHT. 





THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present season is from the choicest 

ee of the Loom from every part of the world, embracing all the most 

Fashionable and approved of the prevailing Styles, and everything in the 
line of Wearing Apparel for all ages and all classes. 

FREEMAN & BURR’S extensive and excellent facilities for executing 
Orders to Measure enable them to please the most exacting, and execute 
orders promptly and at Moderate Prices. 

ag BY LETTER are attended to with the utmost care and 

se ype Rules for Self-measure, Book of Fashions, and Prices, and 
of Goods sent Free on Application. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
| 138 AND 140 FULTON STREET, ,..... . NEW YORK, 


DEVLIN & CO. 


0 Dh 


THE OLD HOUSE. 





1843. 1874. 


We are now fully prepared for the 


SUMMER TRADE 


‘WITH 


THE FINEST STOCK OF CLOTHING 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


ever offered in this country, which we are offering at 


Strictly Popular Prices. 
OUR STOCK OF 
SUMMER GARMENTS 


IS IMMENSE, 


embracing all Linen, Mohair and Alpaca Coats, Pants and Vests 


In Suits we have many Styles from $15.00 to $35.00. 


In BOYS’ CLOTHING we offer a large Stock, including 
over $50,000.00 worth of 
Stylish and Seasonable Goods, 
which we are offering as 


CREAT BARCAINS, 


without regard to cost. 


Our Custom Department 


is full of Elegant Fabrics, among which are 
COMPLETE LINES OF 


French and English Cassimeres for Pants 


AT $8 AND $10 PER PAIR. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


For the past twenty years we have been doing business 


am} very extensively with all parts of the Country by means of 


Our extensive Stock of 
Piece Goods, unequaled in this Country, our Superiority of 


samples and measurements by mail. 


Workmanship and Elegance in Style, are appreciated by large 
numbers of gentlemen from all parts of the United States. 
We welcome correspondence regarding everything con- 
nected with our business, either the Small Boy’s Suit, the 
Wedding Outfit, or the clothing of a Regiment. 


Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 





Broadway and DEVLIN & CO., | Broadway and 





Warren St. 


on St. P. O. Box 2256, New York, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. 1X., No. 26. 














Farm and Garden. 


HANGING BASKETS. 


N these days of ‘‘ Flower missions,” the hang- 
_L_ ing basket, as it is known to horticulturists, should 
bear an important part. How admirably it is adapted 
to beautifying the most common place surroundings! 
How easily the drooping, trailing and climbing plants 
are cultivated which flourish within it! And withal 
how easily and cheaply it is made! A cocoa-nut shell 
will do for a small one, and any receptacle capable of 
being hung by three strings or wires to a nail can be 
made to be an ornament to any room by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity, backed by the knack of flower 
culture. Perhaps the best and cheapest basket is made 
from wire. A strong ring of any desired circumfer- 
ence is used as the foundation. Below this a shallow, 
dish-shaped basket is formed with wire, roughly woven 
in coarse meshes. If moss can be had it should be 
used to line this, the soil being filled in and slightly 
heaped up within. Almost any one can find wire 
enough to make such a basket, and if worst come to 
worst, there are the cast-off hoop-skirts of all woman- 
kind, for which we believe human ingenuity has thus 
far failed to devise a use. The ribs of these are very 
flexible, and if it is desired to bind them permanently 
together, they may be readily heated in the flame of a 
lamp and bent while red-hot in.any direction. Of 
course they will lose their temper, but that is of little 
consequence if the basket is made. There is quite a 
trade growing up in the larger towns in the way of 
fitting up baskets and selling them to plant amateurs, 
or renting them for a consideration to those who wish 
to adorn their houses for some festival. Florists, who 
are in this line of business, may make a single basket 
pay a very handsome percentage on its cost by judi- 
cious management. Another development in this 
direction is the preparation and shipment of hanging 
baskets to distant destinations. A few days since a 
small crate, made with deal slats nailed together, was 
brought into our office with a note to the effect that it 
had been shipped by express from Buffalo the day be- 
fore. The interior of the crate seemed to be a con- 
fused mass of verdure, but on knocking it in pieces 
carefully a basket of exquisite growing plants was 
uneovered, which have thriven ljuxuriantly ever 
since. We can do no less than thank Long Brothers, 
of Buffalo, for this very convincing demonstration of 
their success in this branch of their trade. Plus ex- 








press charges, these baskets can be furnisbed for $3.00 
downward, and we are informed that they will bear 
transportation perfectly for great distances. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RED AND WHITE 
Wueats.—It is said that the hard wheats are all na- 
tives of warm climates such as Italy, Sicily and Bar- 
bary. The. soft wheats are from more northern cli- 
mates, such as Engiand, Russia, Belgium, Denmark 
and Sweden. There is, however, one exception to this 
general rule, as the celebrated Polish wheat is hard, 
and from this reason it has been contended that it was 
not a native of Poland, but was introduced there from 
some milder climate. The English atmosphere is so 
humid that it isimpossible to ripen wheat hard, but in 
many cases it requires artificial heat to harden it be- 
fore it can be ground into flour. Different soils and 
climates materially change the nature and variety of 
wheat. The difference between red and white wheats 
is not in variety, but is owing chiefly to the variety of 
soil on which it is grown. A generous dressing of 
wood ashes applied to the growing wheat in the former 
part of the growing season will exert an excellent in- 
fluence in rendering wheat of a lighter color than it 
would be without potash. Lime is excellent also for 
the same purpose.—N. Y. Herald. 


DESTROYING CURCULIOS.—A correspondent of 
the Germantown Telegraph says: ‘* I have seen various 
methods for keeping these insects off plum-trees, but 
none so simple, nor yet so effectual as the following: 
Soak corn cobs in sweetened water until thoroughly 
saturated, and then suspend them to the limbs of a 
tree a little while after blossoming, being sure to burn 
the cobs after the fruit ripens, as they will be found 
full of young insects. A good plan is to change the 
cobs every few weeks. My theory is this: that 
the insects deposit their eggs in the cobs in pre- 
forence to doing so in the young plums. The first 
season I tried it upon one or two only, and in the sum- 
mer was rewarded by a good crop of as fine plums as 
ever ripened, while those on the other trees fell off 
when about half grown. Next spring found sweeten- 
ed corn cobs dangling from the limbs of all my plum- 
trees, and the summer found them full of delicious 
fruit.” 


SORGHUM FOR FoDDER.—Here is the way in 
which a correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
cures it: ‘‘ Before fall frosts injured the foliage, he cut 
it by the roots, and cut the stalks in two in the middle; 
it was then set up in stooks in the field, well tied to 
stand fall and winter weather, and thus left till want- 
ed to feed, when it was hauled to the barn as wanted 
to be fed, and it would do one’s heart good to see the 


cows or pigs pitch in. The cows would begin with one. 


end of a stalk and manage to go through its length, 
the sweet Juice dripping from the mouth all the while. 








He claimed that an acre of good growth would keep 
six cows three months, and, if hay were fed once a day, 
very much longer, and the cows would keep up a large 
flow of rich milk—the last of which I can corroborate 
as true. The sorghum should be cut before fully ripe, 
after the seed is well formed on the center of the head; 
then, if properly cared for, the stalk retains its succu- 
lence for a long time. There may be a difference, and 
probably is, in the different varieties, some kinds hav- 
ing small and more tender stalks than others; such 
should be used. 


THE TIMBER CULTURE AcT.—A recent amend- 
ment of the Act of Congress to encourage the planting 
of timber upon the western prairies provides that one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, or less, may be enter- 
ed by avy person who is the head of a family, or who 
is twenty-one years of age. One fourth of the land 
shall be planted with trees. One fourth of this requir- 
ed quantity must be broken the first year and planted 
the second year. Another fourth must be broken the 
second year and planted the third, and the remaining 
half must be broken the third year and planted the 
fourth. After eight years’ cultivation a deed will be 
granted. The fees are eighteen dollars for each entry. 


A NEw IDEA.—We find in a Nevada paper, the 
Territorial Enterprise, an elaborate account of an 
attachment for the noses of pigs, whereby it is said 
that one of these animals will turn over a large tract 
of land in a single day, in the pursuit of his favorite 
pastime of rooting, preparing it for cultivation. Of 
course it must be the right kind of land, and the right 
kind of a pig. Otherwise the plan wont work. 


Publisher's Department. 














New York, JULY 1, 1874. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LoOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 
Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of ‘“ American religious papers’’ in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. Weare getting every little while expres- 
sions of appreciation from different advertisers. 

We append a few, both old and new; the value of 
the old ones lying in the fact that our paper has ez- 
tended its circulation from year to year, so that words 
of commendation written some time ago are even more 
true now than they were then! 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and. longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and- how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., ether at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cimcinnati, or San Francisco. 





VOX POPULI 
INDIANTOWN, St. John, N. B., June 9, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Please change the address of my paper (The Christian Union) 
from St. John to Indiantown, N. B. It is of no use to writea 
commendation of your paper, the fact of our subscription for 
two years, and the intention to continue for the term of our 
natural life, and the design of granting an annuity to our 
grandchildren for the same purpose, must speak for itself, 

Yours truly, 


BLONDINSVILLE, Lll., May 26, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

This is the first opportunity I have found to acknowledge 
the receipt of the chromos “Our Boys.” I am very much 
Pleased with them. Having taken the Union when styled 
Church Union and now several years as The Christian Union 
when there were none around here for some distance sub- 
scribers, by lending my paper and showing my premiums, I 
have been the means through which you have obtained some 
subscribers. There are agents in our towns, Blondinsville 
and La Harpe. Shall try to find more friends for you, if re- 
commending your paper will do it, Yours truly, 


BROWNSVILLE, Cameron Co., Texas, May 31, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen—I received yesterday in good order the pretty 
chromos, ‘Our Boys.” My boys are delighted with them, and 
all that see them pronounce them very sweet pictures. Please 
accept my thanks for such a token of your liberality and en- 
terprise towards yoursubscribers. Yours very truly, 


UNIONVILLE, Nevada, June 7, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs—I received the three chromos yesterday, ‘* The Lord is 
Risen,” and * Our Boys.”” They came in excellent order, and 
I thank you sincerely for your prompt and kind attention to 
my wishes. I think the pictures all good, like them much, 
and am particularly well pleased with ‘* The Nap.” 

With kindest wishes for your success and prosperity, I am 

Respectfully yours, 


TEHUACANA, Limestown Co., Texas, June 8, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I am in receipt of the premiums, “Our Boys” 
and “The Lord is Risen.”” Am pleased with the pictures. 
Mr. Beecher’s “ Lecture-Room Talks” amply pay me for the 
subscription to the paper. le tesicks Sg 


RICHMOND, Mo., June 13, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—I feel it my duty to do all I can to recommend 
and increase the circulation of the Christian Union, as itis full 
of good reading, (no trash.) The chromos you sent as a pre- 
mium are fine. I did not expect to get so much for so little 
amount. They have a tendency to make a home pleasant and 
attractive. Very respectfully, * 


NASHVILLE CuNTER, Minnesota, May 14, 1874 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: ' 

Gentlemen—The beautiful chromos “Our Boys” were re- 
ceived by me on the 9th inst. Myself and family are more 
than pleased with them. The conception of the pictures is 
good, and the execution of them all that can be desired. I 
was a joint subscriber to your papers, the Christian Union and 
Plymouth Pulpit, last year, and received your chromo “ Little 
Runaway and her Pets.’’ The touch of nature embodied in 
that chromo is equal to any picture I ever saw. In short, I 
am so well pleased with the pictures that Iam willing to make 
an effort to have “ Our Girls” added to my stock. If I had 
not valued the Christian Union for its own intrinsic worth I 
should not have subscribed under the present circumstances 
of financial trouble and pressure. The paper, like Mr. Beech- 
er, is head and shoulders above its fellows. 

I remain yours truly, 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Aslecp.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 11!¢x16'4 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1, ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at &3 

2. BoTH pairs, mounted, will be DELIVHRED with the 
Christian Union for two years at 

3. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PrEcE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christia.. Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at 

4. Erruer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at 

6. Bors Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at..........10 0@ 





